te ghts to present, or because they were 
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and ‘the inconvenicnees which 
attach 06: it: Its advantages arean extended 
and nations! actéon; a. t. 


irs of the Church and those of State; 
régerd: for ‘the liberty of 
newspaper erticte, Pastor Grand Pierre, who 
viaited the United States last year, and who 
thok pert in he Kirche year, con- 
teasta ‘what he calls the muitisudibist abyss 
of: our Getman brothers, and the individ- 


Ki pémbered 1615 members 
enrolled.and taking part in ite deliberations, 
besides several (present not enrolled 


thembérs, and sometimes nearly two 
thousand, hearers admitted by cards, secured 
in advance at the office of the local Commit- 
tee: the German universities were re- 
ted. by, some one of their most distin- 
guished.’ Professors, a3 well as the ecclesias- 
titel bodies by their most celebrated leaders, 
with the exception of a smal) number among 
them,’ who appear to have feared that the 
‘taken. by the. Kirchentag was not 
theologienl and. Yeligious 
mi ‘the: ogi igi 
teandencien of Germany as the 
ieal, faith.. . The: Lutheran Church, 
ormed,'Chureh, the United Charch, 
were sli present, in their numerical propor- 
tions, re-anited in a virtual evangelical alli- 
ante, al¢th sunder another name. 
i The Kirchentag waa opened on Friday, 
September 22, .at-eight o’clock in the morn- 
itig, with a religious service, to which chants, 


choir of... ificent 
singers, lent a grand solemnity. 
Fhe. preacher, Pestor Deichler of Frankfort, 


whose. yoine -with: difficulty filled the im- 


*mense church of St. Catherine, crowded to 


ita: highest galleries, in a very impressive 
ta the assembly a i 
ioture of what such a body should be, tak- 
for his: text,Luke i. 38-42—Mary seated 
s+ the,feet| of the Saviour. An intimate 
and living communion with the Son of God, 
eharmony of faith, of love, of action, was 
declared to be requisite. | 
At nine o'clock, the sessions 
ned in church of St. Paul, 
ble; i thing: 
ecarcély su 
the or pout the 
‘alock j 
ird die’ the chant and 
prayer, Mr, Bethmann, Holliveg, Presi- 
the session by a discourse, in 
hich, after expressing his emotions on re- 
ing to. hig. native city after long years 
nee, hd declared hig cordial faith in 
hig Saviour, which, at the head of such an 
assetably, waa a proof that God can “do 
very new After haying given an 
pcount of the labours of the Céntral Com- 
Using the President gaye the floor to Mr. 
Ho 


, fermerly Director of the Institu- 
tion of Missions at Bale, now General Su- 
erintendent, member of the Superior Con- 
istory, and preacher at the Dome at Berlin, 
Hofman treated the first subject ar- 
ranged as the order of the day, viz: the 
use of the Bible in the Church, the 
Shee and the family. He held the large 
assembly captive for nearly three hours, by 
@ discourse in which were united science, 
faith, and piety, claiming for the Bible its 
egitimate place in these three spheres of 
e Christian life. see 
‘* After a recess of half an hour, the discus- 
sion of the subject was resumed by Profes- 
bor Schinkel of Heidelburg, who was. fol- 
lowed by. Messrs. Barth of Calio, Krumma- 
cher of Berlin, and several others, who were 
replied to by Mr. Hoffmann. After 
however, the discussion did not fully oo- 
the ground taken by Mr. Hoffman. 
Fhe because the speakers had no definite 


mited to seven minutes’ specches, the en- 
oe ‘impression was rather a fecble one. 
Nevertheless, the standard of the Church 
has been raised, the Bible, the whole Bible, 
lias been® enthroned in the supreme place 
which belongs to it. This solemn fact gave 
ne ‘to ail rest of iig sessions, and one 
f. the practical. results is, that next year a 
tf con of all the biblical societies 
| out Europe will be convoked at the 
"Two. subjects ial interest were in 
the programme for Saturday, September 
oe first, the reports of the Church, and 
1e civil legislation relative to divorce. In 
tbe to understand why this subject was 
prouglit up, it is necessary to be familiar 
mas three classes of facts relating to Ger- 


in institutions and customs: 1. The fright- 
ful number of divorces wane in certain 
countries; 'to the t detriment of Chris- 
Vian life ip the family relation; 2. The 
Beandalous facilities offered by the legisla- 
tion itself for divorces; and 8. The tyranny 
often exercised over the consciences of the 
‘in the’ National Church, in order 
compel theui to solemnize the marriage 
of divorced s, contrary to the word of 
protéstation against 
eminent theologian, Dr. Julius Miller, had 
been chat, with the treatment of this 
topic, which duty he disc d, as to its 
moral and scri aspects, with the "7 
and .scumen for which he is so justly di 
was followed by a. coun- 
sellor, distinguished no less for his talents 
in for his piety, Dr. Thesmar of Cologne, 
peper on the civil aspect 


31; e ich 


the. same, time, that it is not 
to it sacramental] efficacy. 
clusion was, that if baptism does not give 
life, it has at least the power of keeping the 
child from the corruption of the world, and 
to pr it to receive the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus, ‘In’ applying the ordinance 
to little children, the real doctrine of the 
Scriptures, the Professor contended cr 
destroyed the old man in the baptized chi 
without creating the new man; he dies in 
Christ without yet ‘having the new life which 
comes from him. ‘The Lutheran pastors 
were not satisfied with this view of the sub- 
ject, which in France would be considered 
ultra and unsound; and in the discussion 
which followed one could have hardly told 
the difference between the speakers and the 
English Puseyites. No speaker presented 
the matter in the single point of view, which 
justifies the baptism of children—that of the 
covenant of grace in which the Scriptures 
include shildeon, and through which God 
promises such rich blessings for them—and 
the discussion. terminated without any fa- 
vourable result, notwithstanding the distin- 
guished men engaged in it. ) 

The remaining time was to 
hearing numerous deputations. The strange 
a were listened to with interest, and 
the assurances they 

the fraternal sympathy of the Christian 
brethren they represented closed this second 
day in an edifying manner. The principal 
part. of it, however, had been occupied, with 
stibjects too absttact and too special, to 
afford as general an interest as more practi- 
cal questions, and those admitting a more 
fteé ‘and’ lively discussion, Of'the proceed- 
ings in relation to the Inner Mission I will 


* 


speak in my, next. 


the Presbyterian. 
‘SAMUEL DAVIES. 

Messrs. Editorse—The Rev. George Foo 
who has made many inquiries rrr 
Davies, says he was. born near Summit 
Bridge in New, Castle county, Delaware. 
Until the Revolution, Delaware was com- 
monly styled “The three lower counties,” 
being reckoned a part of Pennsylvania. 
Davies, in several instances, speaks of Penn- 
sylvania as his native province; once he 
styles Pennsylvania “the granary” on which 
the other colonies depended, and pictures 
the dismal prospect of famine, when the 
drought there. 

In his history of the New Jersey Baptists, 
Morgan Edward says that Davies received 
the rudiments of his ‘elassical education from 
Abel Morgan, afterwards settled at Middle- 
town, New Jersey, and who debated the 
right of, Infants to Baptism with Samuel 
Finley in West Jersey. Morgan, who was 
a superior scholar, was himself trained by 
Thomas Evans, Presbyterian minister at 
Peneader. The late Joshua Edwards had 
seen many of his sermons in a neat hand, 
written in full, lying carelessly about the 
house of his nephew, Dr. Evans of Akin- 


Messrs. Editors—An incident, which oc- 
curred during my ministry in a distant city, 
may possibly be interesting and suggestive 
to some of your readers. 

I was , to attend 
the funeral of a child. The parents were 
entire strangers to me, connected with no 
church, and lived several miles distant from 
my residence. At some inconvenience, and 
at the expense of half a day’s time, I at- 
tended the funeral. A large company was 
assembled, principally residents in the coun- 
wk many of whom were not in the habit 
of attendin 
religion. Under these circumstances, I va- 
riéd from my ordinary custom—which is to 
make no address at a fyneral—and addressed 
the assembly, presenting such truths as I 
deemed profitable to the audience generally, 
and consoling to the bereaved parents. The 
service was one of unusual solemnity, and 
at its close I took an affectionate leave of the 
family and returned home. : 

Some time after, I was waited on at my 
residence by the father. After the ordinary 
salutations had passed, he remarked that he 
came to thank me for my attendance at the 
funeral of his child, and to say that both he 
and his afflicted wife had been much com- 
forted and profited by my remarks on that 
occasion. He added that he desired to 
make some acknowledgment of the services 
which I had rendered, and taking a roll of 
bank notes from his pocket, asked me to 
accept them. [I replied that I was very 
happy to know that I had been the means 
of affording any consolation to himself and 
family im their affliction, but that it was not 
the habit of ministers to make any pecuni- 
ary charge for such services, and that while 
I was grateful to him for his consideration, 
yet [ would prefer to decline the proffered 
remuneration. He replied in these words: 
“Sir, I know that you neither asked nor 
expected any compensation for the service 
you have done me. I am aware that minis- 
ters do a great deal of such service with no 
reward but the consciousness of having dis- 
charged their duty. But in this case I 
must insist on making you some compensa- 
tion. I had noclaim upon you, I am not 
a member of your congregation. [I live at 
a distance from you. You came to serve 
me, at expense of time and fatigue, and 
your service was grateful, and I hope pro- 
fitable to me and my family; and in * tl 
circumstances I must ask you to allow me, 
for my own sake, to make you some slight 
acknowledgment of your kind attentions and 
services to my family.” He added that he 
had abundant means, and that he should 
feel deeply hurt if I persisted in refusing 
what he offered. I could not decline what 
was pressed with such evident good feeling 
and earnestness, and received from him a 
very handsome sum. This was the com- 
mencement of a very pleasant acquaintance 
and friendship with this gentleman and his 
family, which continued until I left that 
section of the country. 

In a ministerial life of fourteen ‘years’ 
duration, though I have been often called to 
perform such services for those who were 
pap and outside of my particular 
rs 2 Ys is was the only case in which any 

i @ @ pecuniary compensation was 
tendered. Like all other Protestant 
ministers, I have held myself ready to obey 
such calls, let them come from what quarter 


» | they might. I have given much time that 
y 4) 


I con afford to lose from my own paro- 


| | chial duties, and have performed much pain- 


4 


‘its being considered as some 


. | obligation to them, which should at least be 


; via the ‘paper: whieh: he read on 
this subject, Dr: Steinmeier of Bonn, of the 
Reformed, Churek, had, eadeavoured to prove 
Open-,| that, baptism, is pot s pure symbol, and at 

to 


His con- 


ve the assembly of 
y 


town or Glasgow. May not some. inquiries 
about. them be repaid = ing from ob- 
livion at least a few memorials a learned 
For the Presbyterian. 
Am Incident in Pastoral Life. 


regularly on the services of 


of religion, and show a mercenary spirit in 


the discharge of their sacred duties! But 
I would simply ask, whether the sentiments 
of the’ gentleman above alluded to were ex- 
aggerated and unreasonable, or whether they 


were just and proper, and creditable to him? 


And how far have persons who are discon- 
nected with our congregations, and who do 
nothing forthe maintenance and support of 
the ministry and the institutions of religion, 
® right to demand the time and labours of 
the ministry, at the expense of those who 
bear the burden of their support? The calls 
which are made upon ministers, especially 
in large cities, for this kind of labour, by 
outsiders, are more numerous than may be 
sup . A minister in the city where I now 
am informed me, that during the summer of 
1852 he attended, on an average, one funeral 
in two days for six weeks, and every one was 
outside of his own congregation. He did not 
state whether he ever received any compen- 
sation for these services, but I presume that 
he did not. Yet the amount of labour and 
time which those services cost him, to say 
nothing of the wear and tear of feeling in- 
volved in these melancholy duties, was very 
considerable. It is customary to compen- 
sate ministers for marriage services; but if 
any duty might with propriety be gratui- 
tously performed, this should be;—for it 
takes little time and labour, involves no 
sacrifice of feeling, and is altogether a plea- 
sant and gladsome service; while, on the 
other hand, funeral services cost much time, 
bodily and mental labour, much expenditure 
of feeling and sympathy, and are painful 
and trying occasions; and. if any service 
should be compensated, it seems to me that 
it should be this, rather than the other. 
These thoughts are thrown out with some 
diffidence, because I am aware that many 
persons will be ready to decry the mercenary 
spirit which they may charge upon them ; 
but they were naturally suggested by the 
incident described above, and I leave them 
for the consideration of your _ oar 


| For the Presbyterian. 
MR. JAY’S BOOK. 


Messrs. Editors—I do not wonder that the 
religious papers find Mr. Jay’s Autobiogra- 
hy and Reminiscences a fund for entertain- 
ing extracts. The volumes are full of strik- 
ing passages. A collection might be made 
of his occasional observations on the duties 
and qualifications of a pastor and preacher, 
which would make one of the most practical 
works to be had for theological candidates. 
But what a strange botch is the book, 
considered asamemour! In this respect, it 
must be a great disappointment to the mass 
of persons who put confidence in title pages. 
A part of one volume is taken up with some 
letters written in Mr. Jay’s old age to his 
children, which furnish a sort of gossipping, 
rambling talk about his life, rather than a 
connected or complete record of its leading 
events. The rest of the publication is occu- 
ied with, Ist, sketches of twenty-three of 
his cotemporaries; 2dly, a selection of let- 
ters which fully justify the writer’s own 
opinion that he never excelled in corres- 
pondence; 3dly, some of the most moderate 
specimens of poetry and other scraps, as 
‘literary remains,”’ with two sermons thrown 
in; 4thly, an eking out of the space still 
heft observations by the editors, ‘Red- 
ford and Jarfes. | 
What makes it most to be lamented that 
the Autobiography should have been relied 
on as the only life is; that the editors have 
retained many things in it and the other 
pieces, which “~My from the wholesome 
impression which Mr. Jay’s character and 
example would have made, if a more inde- 
pendent course had been taken. Many of 
the anecdotes are in themselves irreverent; 
and their circulation, under such an implied 
sanction, will tend to encourage a species of 
clerical levity to which we are prone enough 
already. There are what the editors charit- 
ably call “‘quaintnesses,” in some of the 
expressions used by this excellent man— 
sometimes even in the use of sacred texts— 
that, it is to be feared, will create unfavour- 
able associations hereafter with the readers 
of the “Morning and Evening and Exer- 
cises,” and produce imitators among our 
young ministers. There is, too, a vein of 
something like self-complacency in many of 
the compositions, which might fairly have 
been struck out as having no part in the 
substantial characteristics of the wonderful 
pastor of Argyle chapel. | 
The editors truly say that Mr. Jay’s su- 
reme aim and accomplishment was in be- 
ing a preacher—his authorship being justly 
included in that description. One _ 
volume might be made of his life and re- 
mains, and his fame and the world be the 
gainers by the rest being ——, 


L. 
For the Presbyterian. 
OLD REDSTONE; 
Or Historical Sketches of Western 


ism, by Rev. Joseph Smith, D.D. 
Such a book ‘as this, of Dr. Smith, has 


long been a desideratum in our Church 


literature. Dr. Foote had some time since 


given to the world “ Ecclesiastical Sketches 


of North Carolina and of Virginia,” and 
Dr. Davidson had published an ‘ Ecclesias- 


tical History of Kentucky,” both interest- 
ing and valuable works. 
doubted that a careful and diligent search 
into the early public records, private papers, 
and traditions of Presbyterianism in Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania would bring to light ma- 
terials 
torian. 
brief biographical memoirs, accompanied 
with some partial sketches of the olden 
times, nothing had appeared worthy of no- 
tice. A full and minute account of that 
noble band of pioneers who first crossed the 
Alleghenies, and set up the standard of the 
cross in the Western wilderness in the 


It could not be 


ually worthy the pen of the his- 
et, with the exception of a few 


presence of a savage enemy; their labours, 


privations, and sufferings; the little flocks 


they gathered around them; the gradual 


advance of the Church amidst many hard- 
ships and perils; all this could not fail to 
interest and edify the present generation, 
and especially the descendants of those 
early settlers scattered over the Great West. 
This desirable work has at length been ac- 
complished in a most satisfactory manner 
b 

Sole been found so well qualified for the 
undertaking. Descended in the maternal line 
from the first ordained minister who settled 
with his family in Western Pennsylvania,* 
and in the paternal line from that man of 
Godt who opened the first school for the 
training of young men for the ministry, he 
had a peculiar interest in his subject, such 
ag no other man could feel. A variety of 
circumstances also have afforded him access 
to the rich materials for the work which 
were scattered over the West. These he has 
collected and arranged with much care and 
diligence. The result is a beautiful octavo 
volume of 460 pages of fair paper and clear 
type. 
arrangement 
rative, contribute to set off the work to ad- 


r. Smith; and, perhaps, no one could 


The ble style and judicious 


the several parts of the nar- 
vantage. We presume that no book recently 


* Rey. James Power, D.D, 
t Rev. Joseph Smith. 


issued from the press, has stronger claims 
upon the attention of Presbyterians thaa- 
“Old Redstone,” nor will any more amply 
repay the perusal. 

The author has 
spersed many bi i tches throug 
out his boo ay more particular no- 
tices of the first members of the old Redstone 
Presbytery, such as Smith, McMillan, Dod, 
Power, Finley, Dunlap, and Clarke, we have’ 
no less than sitteen sketches of the life and 
character of individuals concerning whom 
little was known by the present generation 
but their names. There is also a historical 
account of about twenty of the oldest con- 
gregations west of the mountains. At the 
conclusion we have the Records of the Pres- 
bytery of Redstone from the period of its 
organization in 1781 till 1793. On the 
whole, we think this work will not fail to 
have an extensive circulation. A. G. F 


Blyth’s Letters from Germany. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN} 
Midnight arrival in Munich— Riding into a new 

country— Munich and Washington City— 
King Ludwig's Athenian taste—A sample— 
Fine arts—A colossal woman— Crystal Palace 
exhibition— American genius—Statues of Jef- 
Jerson and Patrick Henry. 
Monica, Bavaria, — 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—It was just midnight when 
we rolled into Munich, in a hack from the rail- 
road station, and somewhat after midnight be- 
fore we could make the sleepy porter at the 
Baierischerhof understand that there were some 
dozen of cold travellers at the door in want of 
warm beds. At ten he had shut up, never 
dreaming of the fact that the cars from Nurem- 
burg had stuck fast for three hours in a howl- 
ing wilderness for want of water in the locomo- 
tive. The transit from one city to the other 
might have occupied four hundred years, if I 
had judged only from the looks of the matter 
next morning. The astonishment of Rip Van 
Winkle, after his long sleep, could not have 
exceeded mine when I woke up and found my- 
self in a bran new city, and in the middle of 
the nineteenth century again, after having been 
accustoming myself, in dark, ghostly Nurem- 
burg to the old feudal times. Munich is built 
where it never ought to have been, on a great 
sandy plain, exposed to every wind. Fifty years 
ago it was nothing more than a large village, 
and almost unknown to travellers; but since 
then its population is more than doubled, and 
it has become one of the magnificent capitals 
of Europe which every one must visit. It owes 
all its fame to the taste and munificence of the 
old King Ludwig I., who commenced even be- 
fure he was King to gather about him artists, 
and to lay out plans for the beautifying of his 
capital. As King, he devoted all his energies 
to the completion of these plans, and with 
some of his own money, and a good deal more 
wrung from his people, he kept on building 
magnificent edifices, till in 1848 he, and many 
other kings, went away to live in Switzerland. 
I cannot join in the extravagant praises so 
generally accorded to this city. It is, I ac- 
knowledge, dazzling at first sight, and if I had 
described it after a single day’s stay, I would ‘ 
have been as extravagant as any one can be; 
but every day dispels more and more the illu- 
sion, and a week is sure to bring Munich in close 
connexion with the word “humbug.” It ia, 


more emphatically than Washi & oO 


large a scale by Ludwig, that the streets are 
necessarily very broad, and the houses very 
wide apart. As the King had an empty plain 
to build upon, there was no reason why the 
public buildings should not have been so placed 
with reference to each other, and to the streets 
on which they are built, as to have given full 
effect to the architecture; but I cannot see that 
this has been thought of at all, nor does it seam 
to me to be exactly in taste to bring all styles 
of architecture together in the same clump of 
buildings, as if he would give a specimen on a 
few square acres of all that the world has done 
in all ages and in all countries. Ludwigstrasse 
is undoubtedly the most magnificent in the 
city, and as one walks through it, he sees all 
the best and the worst taste of Ludwig around 
him. I can give unqualified praise to the noble 
library, with its plain, solid look, and can only 
regret that with its splendid front of more than 
five hundred feet, it does not ocoupy a more 
imposing position. This is the chief fault, too, 
of many other buildings around it, such as the 
Institute of the Blind, the Army Department, 
and some private palaces. 

But I suppose I can give no better idea 
of Ludwig’s real taste than by saying a 
few words of the Ludwig’s Kirche, which 
is boasted of as the finest church in Mu- 
nich. It is built of brick, in the Byzantine 
style, with a facade of gray marble, from which 
rise, to the height of over two hundred feet, 
two finely sculptured towers. In niches over 
the porch are statues of Christ and the four 
Evangelists, and over these colossal figures of 
Peter and Paul, all by Schwanthaler. The 
whole is covered by a mosaic roof made of tiles, 
which looks like a brilliant Turkey carpet, and 
is, perhaps, the only gross violation of taste on 
the outside. On entering, you are dazzled by 
the magnificence that bursts upon you. Mar- 
ble walls and pillars, which afterwards turn 
out to be only plaster, sculpture, gold, silver, 
and paintings, enclose you as in an enchanted 
palace. The ceiling above you is of sky blue, 
studded with silver stars. The pillars, even, 
are painted with gold and brilliant colours. 
The walls are covered with frescoes, designed 
by Cornelius and painted by his pupils, and 
representing the different operations of the 
three persons of the Trinity. Behind the altar 
is the greatest work of Cornelius himself, an 
enormous and curious picture of the last judg- 
ment, full of oddities, and nothing quite so odd 
as the portraiture of Ludwig, his patron, among 
the blest! Now, if people like such an interior 
to a church, or any other building devoted to 
serious purposes, they will like the taste of 
Ludwig, and be pleased with all he has built 
in Munich. This is quite the style of modern 
architecture in Munich. Almost every public 
building is a gaudy copy of something out of 
Athens, or Rome, or Venice, only substituting 
fine plaster for marble, and a general assortment 
of mere appearances for realities. Even com- 
mon names were not good enough for Ludwig, 
and he must turn Athenian at once, and call 
his sculpture-gallery a “Glyptothek,” and his 
picture-gallery a ‘ Pinacothek,” and because 
the Athenians, with very questionable taste, 
painted their buildings on the exterior with red 
and blue paint, Ludwig must also do the same. 
This servile imitation of the ancients is the 
great fault of all King Ludwig’s masonry in 
Munich. His pedantry is only a little laugh- 
able,—can be excused. | 

But I shall blame the poor exiled king no 
more, for there is a vast deal to be said in his 
praise. In the course of twenty or thirty years, 
he has turned a third-rate town into really a 
beautiful city. His capital has become the 
centre of the arts for Germany. He has gath- 
ered around him by his patronage many of the 
best sculptors, painters, and artisans in Europe, 
and it is really astonishing that the efforts and 
perseverance of one man should gather to his 
own city, in so short a period, the treasures 
that are there actually to be found. If his 
public buildings are gaudy and out of taste, it 
must be acknowledged that in their interior 
arrangements they are admirably adapted to 
the purposes for which they were erected, and 
that the treasures they contain are really most 
valuable. The Glyptothek, for example, is 
divided into many beautiful apartments, each 


| appropriated to a particular school of art, and 


thomgh the statues are comparatively few in 
» they are of very great value, and con- 
)spectmens such as are found in no other 
cplfection. The Pinacothek, too, is said to be 
the, best arranged pi lery in Europe. It 
9 divided into many different apartments, 
‘Sppropriated to a particular school of 
painting, the central and grandest one of all, 
being devoted to Rubens, the great Flemish 
painter, Here are no less than ninety-five of 
the works of this master, including many of his 
hefe-de'euvre, This painter has met me 4 
of times in every gallery I have yet 
| and now I am beginning to wonder 
many acres of canvass he covered in his 
liftime. It is strange that a man could do so 


| mach, and yet attain the exalted reputation he 


builds; for it cannot be disputed that with 
artists he stands at the very head of his profes- 
sion. I say with artists; for if other common 
people are like myself, they will hardly appre- 
ciate his works. That they are altogether origi- 
nal, that they exhibit a wonderful fecundity of 

neeption and a complete mastery of the most 
ficult parts of a painter’s art is quite true; 
‘they are, in my opinion, anything but 
easing to an eye that secks for delicacy and 
finish, and that would ase painting as a medium 
of inspiring the soul with noble and lofty sen- 
timents. 

+ Bat I must dismiss these galleries with the 
bare mention of them, in order to go off to the 
King’s Palace, not to ask you to weary your- 
self. by going with me through all its magnifi- 
éent saloons, where the guide will tell us how 
much all the silk tapestry and the gilt marble 
statues cost, but rather to take you through 
this series of rooms, whose walls are not silk, 
but frescoes, and fine ones too, by some of the 
best artists of Germany. Here is one series 
by Julius Schnorr of Dresden, depicting scenes 
from the old famous German epic, the Niebe- 
lungenlied. There are many of them, and they 
are remarkably fine. There is another room 
called the Hall of Barbarossa, containing eight 
large frescoes representing events in the life of 
this Emperor; and still another, which tells 
the story of Rudolph of Hapsburg; and as if 
the history and poetry of Germany did not 
furnish subjects enough, the Odyssey of Homer, 
and his hymns to Venus, Ceres, Apollo, and 
Mercury—the story of the Argonauts—the tra- 
gedies of Aischylus and Sophocles, and sub- 
jects from Pindar, Anacreon, Theocrites, and 
others, are all set before our eyes in the highest 
style of modern art. But before we leave the 
palace, we must not neglect to look into the 
king’s gallery of modern “beauties.” While 
plannifig Pinacotheks and such like Athenian 
structures, he had time to. search out among 
high and low the most beautiful women that 
Europe could boast of, and here he has brought 
together their portraits—a collection of choice 
faces such as were certainly never before seen 
in one room. I would cast out one portrait, 
however, both for the credit of the sex and that 
of the monarch—the portrait of the notorious 


Lola Montez, whose fascinations ruled the | 


heart of the old stupid king, and at length cost 
him his crown. 

But let us step out of the Palace, take a 
droskey, and drive a little way out of the city. 
There is something to see there worth all the 
trouble of the short ride. It is the “‘ Bavaria,” 
& colossal bronze statue of a woman—the pro- 


P tectress of Bavaria, and crouched at her feet 


the Bavarian lion. The pedestal on which the 
woman stands is 28} feet high, and the woman 
herself has the stature of 61} feet. In her 
right hand she holds a sword for defence, and 
in her left, a chaplet wherewith to crown merit. 
# winding. stair-case within leads into her 
head, where are @ bronze sofa and commodious 
quarters for five or six persons. This immense 
statue was modelled by Schwanthaler, and cast 
in three pieces, at the royal bronze foundry, 
the most celebrated in the world. The figure 
and face of the woman are majestic in the ex- 
treme, and all the proportions are so perfect 
that even when standing close to it, you forget 
its colossal size. Nothing is wanting to give 
it full effect but that it should stand alone in 
an open plain; but the unfortunate taste of the 
late King has denied it this privilege. He has 
built a Doric portico, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle, behind it, and arranged along the 
wall behind its open columns, busta of the most 
illustrious Bavarians. So insignificant does 
this structure appear beside the giantess who 
towers away above it, that the impression is 
immediately created that if “ Bavaria” should 
take the notion to sit quietly down, portico and 
busts would be instantly in confusion worse 
confounded ! 

I have had the opportunity while here of 
witnessing the extent to which the skill and 
ingenuity of all Germany have been brought in 
arts and manufactures. A Crystal Palace ex- 
hibition is going on, and is devoted only to the 
productions of Germany. A hasty walk through 
its long halls, and its innumerable objects of 
attraction could, of course, only leave a gen- 
eral impression. This impression was quite 
like that created by such fairs the world over, 
where small tradesmen usurp the most promi- 
nent positions for the exhibition of monstrosi- 
ties in soap and stearine, and such like com- 
mon places. But I could not help remarking 
how great is the difference between an Ameri- 
can and a German fair, as to the general char- 
acter and end of the articles exhibited. The 
useful predominates in the one, the ornamental 
and artistic in the other. An American fair is 
full of new contrivances to save power and 
time; and fine workmanship in silver and gold, 
painting, statuary, and engravings, while they 
do abound are the exception rather than the 
rule. In the Exhibition in Munich, the latter 
altogether supersede the former. Beautiful 
candalabras and plate of silver and gold exqui- 
sitely wrought, statuettes of marble, fine paint- 
ings on porcelain, tapestry, engravings, and 
lithographs abound, and one is astonished to 
see the perfection to which these arts have been 
carried among the Germans. The fame of Mu- 
nich too, in the world, for the exquisite finish 
and excellence of her mathematical and optical 
instruments, is not belied by the work she 
showa at this exhibition. I was particularly 
gratified to find occupying altogether the most 
conspicuous position in the Palace two statues, 
the product of the genius of our countryman, 
Crawford. The one is that of Jefferson, and 
the other that of Patrick Henry, and both were 
executed by order of the legislature of their 
native State, Virginia. Modelled in Florence 
by Crawford, they were here cast in bronze, 
and thus are permitted to grace the German 
exhibition as in part the productions of Ger- 
many. There is a majesty and grace about 
these statues that do infinite credit to our coun- 
tryman. Deep thought and careful counsels 
sit enthroned upon the knit brow and stern 
features of Jefferson, and the fire of liberty is 
seen burning in the whole frame and counte- 
nance of Henry. It would seem as if the sculp- 
tor had meant to represent the latter at the mo- 
ment when, by his own stentorian voice, he 
threw back into oblivion the counsels of the tim- 
id, and pledged the country to the war of the 
Revolution. I did not recognize, however, the 
face of Henry as the same which I have often 
seen in portraits. It seems too young, and the 
features too for those of the apostle of 
liberty. But here I must close my very un- 
satisfactory notice of Munich. I have only had 
the choice of dragging you with me through 
royal saloons and churches, where the same 
sights are endlessly repeated, or of giving you 
my general impressions of the whole. I have 
simply done the latter, saying the evil and the 
good as my eye has seén them, according all 
praise to old King Ludwig for making so great 
a city out of a small one, but really thinking 
that he might have done it better if he had 
been more of a German and less of an Athe- 
nian, if his taste had been more refined and less 


CHURCH BUILDING. 
remarks on Church building : 

“It is a fact which cannot be denied, and 
should not be forgotten, that in the twenty 
years between 1831 and 1851, the people 
of England contributed, by individual dona- 
tions, more than five millions sterling, for 
the erection of upwards of two thousand 
churches. And, so far as we can see, this 
readiness, and almost passion, for church- 
building, is still on the increase. We now 
hear, very frequently, of squires and land- 
lords who undertake the whole building or 
restoration of a church, out of their own 
revenues; while the number of parishes 
which are in motion for the same purpose, 
seems continually enting. So far as 
this one feature asada; we may confident- 
ly assert, that there never was a period in 
which the Church was in so vigorous and 
lively a condition as at present. 

“But we must beware of forming any 
— conclusion from this single fact. 

urch-building, taken alone, is a sign of 
zeal, which may be well-direeted 
directed. 


‘Constantine was the first noted church- 
builder since the days of the apostles, and 
Constantine was not even a baptized man, 
at the time when he was spending millions 
on churches. So much inthe dark was he, 
that he purposely postponed his baptism, in 
the belief that the water would infallibly 
‘ wash away his sins,’ and from the desire, not 
unnaturally, to apply his panacea just before 
his death. 

*¢ Again, our noble cathedrals, and most 
of our finest parish churches, were raised at 
vast cost, by men who were, at that very 
time, hunting the Lollards and Wicliffes— 
‘poor priests —up and down the country as 
s0 many pestsand marauders. And, in our 
own day, we have seen several of our finest 
modern churches erected by those who’ de- 
clare, with Froude, that they ‘hate the 
Reformers and the Reformation more and 
more.” We instance these things, not to 
throw a slur upon church-building,— for 
‘how shall men hear without a preacher,’ or 
come to church without church room? but 
merely to remind ourselves and others that 
a zeal for church-building may be the zeal 
of a Constantine or a Henry VII. 

“Still, in many other respects, especially 
in largely increasing the actual ministry of 
the gospel, the present day is unquestionabl 
much in advance of the Ba of George III. 
The Chureh probably now expends $1,500,- 
000, or $2,000,000 per annum in this way 
more than she did at the beginning of the 
present century. This is a just ground for 
thankfulness; while our wealth, and the 
small proportion of that wealth which is de- 
voted to the glory of Him who gave it, fur- 
nishes still larger groud for humiliation.” 


, or ill- 


CHURCH POETS OF SCOTLAND. 


(Part of an article in the Edinburgh Witness.) 


The greatest poet that did actually arise 
within the Church during the century was 
Thomson's contemporary, Robert Blair—a 
man who was not an idle minister, and who, 
unlike his cousin Hugh, belonged to the 
Evangelical side. The author of the “‘Grave”’ 
was one of the bosom friends of Colonel 
Gardiner, and a valued correspondent of 
Doddridge and Watts. Curiously enough, 
though the great merit of his piece has been 
acknowledged by critics such as Southey, it 
has been regarded as an imitation of the 
“Night Thoughts” of Young. “ Blair's 
‘Grave,’ says Southey, in his “ Life of 
Cowper,” “is the only poem I can call to 
mind which has been composed in imitation 
of the ‘Night Thoughts;’” and though 
Campbell himself steered clear of the error, 
we find it introduced in a note, as supple- 
mentary to the information regarding Biair 
given in his “ Essay on English Poctry” by 
his editor, Mr. Cunningham. It is demon- 
strable, however, that the Scotchman could 
not have been the imitator. As shown by 
a letter in the Doddridge collection, which 
bears date more than a twelvemonth pre- 
vious to that of the publication of even the 
first book of the “Night Thoughts,” Blair, 
after stating that his poem, then in the 
hands of Isaac Watts, had been offered 
without success to two London publishers, 
states further, that the greater part of it 
had been written previous to the year 1731, 
ere he had yet entered the ministry ; whereas 
the first book of Young’s poem was not 
published until the year 1742, and its 
seventh book not until the year 1744. 
Poetry such as that of Blair is never the 
result of imitation; its verbal happiness is 
at least as great as those of the “ Night 
Thoughts” themselves, and its power and 
earnestness considerably greater. ‘The 
eighteenth century,” says Thomas Campbell, 
ches produced few specimens of blank verse 
of so powerful and simple a character as 
that of the ‘Grave.’ It is a popular poem, 
not merely because it is religious, but be- 
cause its language and imagery are free, 
natural, and rere. The latest editor 
of the poets has, with singularly bad taste, 
noted some of the author’s most nervous 
and expressive phrases as vulgarisms, among 
which he reckons that of friendship, the 
‘solder of society.’ Blair may be a homely, 
and even a gloomy poet, in the eye of fas- 
tidious criticism; but there is a masculine 
and pronounced character even in his gloom 
ahd homeliness, that keeps it most distinctly 
apart from either dullness or vulgarity. 

is style pleases us like the powerful ex- 

ression of a countenance without regular 
beast Such is the judgment on Blair— 
destined, in all appearance, to be the final 
one—of a writer who was at once the most 
catholic of critics and the most polished of 


ts. 

— succeeded to the author of the 
“Grave,” a group of poets of the Church, 
of whom the Church has not been greatly in 
the habit of boasting. Of Home, by a 
curious chance, the successor of Blair in his 
parish, little need be said. He produced 
one good play, and five enormously bad 
ones; and his connection with the Church 
was very much an accident, and svon dis- 
solved. Blacklock, too, was as much a 
curiosity as a poet; and, save for his blind- 
ness, would scarce have been very celebrated 
in even his own ~_ Nor was Ogilvie, 
though more favourably regarded by John- 
son than most of his Scottish contemporaries, 
other than a mediocre poet. He is the au- 
thor, however, of a very respectable para- 
phrase—the lxii.—of all his works the one 
that promises to live longest; and we find 
the productions of several other pocts of the 
Church similarly preserved, whose other 
writings have died. And yet the group of 
Scottish literati that uced our para- 
phrases, if looking simply to literary accom- 
lishments—we do not demand genius—must 
regarded asa very remarkable one, when 
we consider that the greater number of the 
individuals which composed it were all at one 
time the ministers of a single Church—and 
that one of the smallest. We know of no 
Church, either in Britain or elsewhere, that 
could now command such a Committee as 
that which sat, at the bidding of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, considerably more than sixty 
the “ Translations and 


ears ago, to 
Paraphrases’ f the sixty-eight pieces of 
which the collection is composed, thirty are 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


in 


large < the previously existing 
writings Wate and Doddridge, has been 
greatly improved, imat least the composition, 
y the emendations of Morrison 

With all its faults, we know of no other 
collection equal to it as a whole. The 
meretricious stanzas of Brady and Tate are 
inanity iteelf in comparison. True, the 
later Blair, though always sensible, was oft- 
times quite heavy enough in the pieces given 
to him to render, more so than in his prose; 
though, even when first introduced to that, 
chagrin ose who regarded it as the 
fection of writing, “‘O, the sterility of thas 
man’s fancy! if, indeed, he has any such 
faculty belonging to him; Dr. Blair has 
such a brain as Shakspeare somewhere de- 
scribes—‘ dry as the remainder biscuit after 
a voyage.” But the fancy that Blair 
wanted, poor Logan had; and the man who 
too severely criticises Ais flowing and ele- 
gant paraphrases, would do well to beware 
of the memories of his children. A poet 
whose pieces cannot be forgotten may lau 

at the critics. Altogether, our “ Tran 
tions and Paraphrages’ are highly creditable 


to the literary tdste and ability of the Church | stood 


during the latter half of the last century; 
and it serves to show how very much mat- 
ters changed in this respect in about forty 
years, that while in the earlier period the 
men fitted for such a work were all to be 
found within the pale of the Church’s min- 
istry, at a later time, when the late Princi- 
pal Baird set himself, with the sanction of 
the General Assembly, to devise means for 
adding to the collection, and for revisin 
our metrical version of the Psalms, he h 
to look for assistance almost exclusively to 
oe outside the precincts of even its mem- 
ership. 


Changes in Rome Occasioned by the 
French Occupation. 


Those who remember Rome before the 
events of 1848, on visiting the Seven-hilled 
City at the present day will find many ex- 
ternal changes. The French occupation 
has produced several new features, which 
may be considered as improvements. The 
Corso—the principal street of Rome—is now 
crowded with French soldiers, who walk 
about, their hands outspreading their capa- 
cious trousers, with a somewhat melancholy 
aspect. The solemn quiet of the classical 
city appears to have subdued their mercurial 
sprightliness, and made them a thinking 
people. 

Many of the shops in the principal streets 
have assumed a Parisian aspect ; 
and modes—those solemn trifles which form 
the necessaries of French existence—may be 
seen in every direction. The palaces occu- 
oes by French generals are distinguished 

y a tri-colour flag hanging over the door- 
ways. Old rumbling cardinals’ carriages, 
with oddly-dressed servants (like footmen 
out of an old comedy) continue as usual; 
but there are new denizens in the streets of 
Rome—the neatly-dressed French officers’ 
wives, and French maids with their snow- 
white caps and cuffs. Another intruder is 
the British divine, who has just broken the 
°B8 of Puseyism, and appears in a dress of 
half-fledged Popery, represented by lon 
coats, priestly cravats, and lomnaanuienll 
hats. Some one or two have got as far as 
knee-breeches; but now, I believe, have 
assumed the complete dress of the Roman 
Catholic priest. English travellers are ad- 
dressed on all sides in their native lan- 
guage by tradesmen. Reading-rooms, gro- 
cery, wine, gin, money-changers, coach-offi- 
ces, drapery goods, &c., are almost as fami- 
liar signs as those of the Italians. An Eng- 
lish company has blessed the city of Rome 
with gas-light, which is a wonderful improve- 
ment. The wires of the electric telegraph 
may be seen touching the Coliseum, and 
passing near the column of Trajan! A 
railway, too, is actually in progress, although 
the Papal Government has done so much to 
prevent it, without actually prohibiting its 
construction. 


Labour, Rest, and Recreation, 


At Exeter Hall, London, the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming recently delivered the first of a 
series of lectures connected with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, to a numerous 
and crowded audience of both sexes. Sam- 
uel Gurney, jun. Esq. in the chair. The 
subject of his lecture, the reverend lecturer 
said, would be on “ Labour, Rest, and Re- 
eréation.”” They must all labour either at 
the bench or the bar, in the pulpit or in 
the closet, on the quarter-deck, or before 
the enemies of liberty at Sebastopol. If 
they did not labour, they would have no 
bread ; if they did not rest, they would soon 
be unable to labour; and if they were not 
permitted to take recreation, their lot would 
be one of unmitigated slavery. He believed 
the present excessive system of labour com- 
menced many yo ago, in the wish to be- 
come rich early, and the example was fol- 
lowed to the present day; but while he said 
that, he wished it to be understood that he 
did not object to labour, but he protested 
against such slavery. Everything that added 
to the comfort or convenience of man was the 
product of labour; and they should, there- 
fore, be ashamed of indolence, but not of 
rest. The law of God expressly said, “Six 
days shalt thou labour,” implying as much 
as six nights shalt thou rest ; and they ought 
to remember, that when man trampled on 
that law by working on Sunday, they most 
assuredly opened the way for more than 
twelve heats of daily labour during the 
course of the other days of the week. For 
his own part, he wished to see the maxim 
carried out of “Live and let live—rest and 
let others rest—enjoy and let others do the 
same.’ There was something wrong in the 
system which advanced material comforts 
and waterial wealth, but which caused a re- 
trogression in moral and social habits and 
feelings. He next turned their attention to 
his secund point, namely, that of rest. He 
believed that those who laboured required 
eight hours sleep, and if they had not suffi- 
cient time for that purpose, they must do it 
on the Sunday, a practice, he thought, which 
was ove of the causes of Sabbath deseera- 
tion. What he wished for was, that they 
should have their half-holiday on the Satur- 
day. He next proceeded with his third 
point, “recreation,” which he believed to 
be absolutely necessary for mind and body. 
How could men who exacted labour from 
Monday morning to late on Saturday night, 
think they were acting in conformity to the 
lawof God? Itwas as nataral for the youn 
to play and recreate, as it was to eat 
drink; and certainly, while no young man 
was bouad to sell his life to the shop, so 
neither was an employer justified in exacting 
it. What he would propose would be, to 
have half-holidays on Sacurdays throughout 
the year; and, in addition, that the first 
days of April, May, June, July, Au 
and September, should be set aside as whole 
holidays. He appealed to the employers 
not to refase so just a boon, and not to have 
at the last day to account for a pound or 
guinea in their eagh-box, which has been 
gained by the unholy toil of their depend- 
ents, for, let them have within » capital of 
pee and hope, and they would find it much 

tter than any amount of material wealth. 


the work of Scottish ministers; and the | He implored of a dozen weighty firms to 
groundwork of most of the others, furnished | meet together, and accede to his suggestion, 


CO 


PRAYER ON THE BATTLE 


A dent of the London Record 
relates the following interesting incident at 
Alma :—“ When the Light Division was on 
its march to the Alma River, and about an 
hour before the time when the troops came 
within long range of the re- 
quest was made by the chaplains of the divis- 
ion thata short pause might be allowed for the. 
Rr of offering up prayer to God. Sir 

Brown having consented, the regiments 
halted, and a three-sided 
The chaplains then united in a solemn, but 
simple prayer, and from the quietness and 
attention exhibited in the doubtless 


this prayer was joined in many who 
silent. The time spent in this service 
was only eight mi but at its conclasion 


there were evident tokens of the spirit in 
which such an acknowledgment of God’s 
sovereignty and reliance. upon his mercy in 
a righteous cause had been regarded by the 
men. A public prayer on an occasion of 
this sort is, I believe, unprecedented in the 
history of modern warfare, and: it cannot 
but be recognized as doubly important on 
this occasion, when occurring in that divi- 
sion of the army which suffered most severe- 
ly in the subsequent encounter.” 


THE OCEAN’S DEAD. 


The following beautiful and impressive 
extract is taken from a sermon preached by 
Rev. Dr. Adams, of New York, on the loss 
of the Arctic. 


“Nevertheless one will sleep as safel 
‘rocked in the cradle of the deep,’ and wi 
as certainly be restored again, as if interred 
in the shadow of the church where he was 
baptized. ‘The sea is His and He made 
it.’ It lies in the hollow of God’s hand as 
really as the solid earth, and just as sure is 
it to render up the dead who were commit- 
ted to its keeping as is any quiet church- 

The sea has entombed many more 
recious than the pearls and treasures which 
ie around them—too precious to be fo 

ten of God in the day when He maketh up 
his jewels. There is Samuel J. Mills, the 
pioneer of modern missions, who was buried 
at sea, on his return from the exploration of 
Africa; Professor Fisher, whose loss in the 
Albion made science and religion to mourn ; 
the youthful Lowrie, thrown overboard ina 
missionary tour by Chinese pirates; Cham- 
berlin and Wyman, seeking temporary rest 
from missionary toil, and finding a longer 
rest beneath the Indian Ocean; the eloquent 
Cookman, who went down in the President. 
There was many a godly man and gentle 
woman, who, sinking with the Home and 
the Pulaski, were denied interment by the 
kindly hands of bereaved friends, and among 
them my brother in Christ, and in every 
pleasant affection, who went from our com- 
munion table to his ve, and whose 
last words, as heard in the howlings of the 
fatal tempest, deserve to be written in the 
cabin of every ship that floate:—‘He that 
believeth in Jesus is safe,'even amid the 
perils of the seal’ Precious are the words 
of God. The sea shall give up the dead 
which are in it.” 


The Bible. 


A popular American author, who has 
several times travelled in Europe, describ- 
ing an inn in Great Britain at which he 
tarried, states that on the table of his room 
he found a | Bible—“a warrant,” he 
adds, ‘‘for civility, neatness, and honesty, 
which, after many years of travel, I have 
never found deceptive.” 


John Randolph and Infidelity. — 


A letter from the celebrated John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, was published in the Wash- 
ington Union some time since, which con- 
tained the following allusions to his own 
case. He had been an infic.), and had suf- 
fered intolerable misery, and been involved 
in gross darkness, under that state of mind. 
At length the losing his mother shook his 
whole nature. He says:—*I remember to 
have seen her die—to have followed her to 
the grave—to have wondered that the sun 
continued to rise and set, and the order of 
nature go on! Ignorant of true religion, 
but not yet an Atheist, 1 remember with 
horror my impious expostulations with God 
upon this bereavement— but not yetan Athe- 
ist.’ The existence of Atheism has been de- 
nied—but I was an honestone. Hume began 
and finished me. I read Spinosa and all the : 
tribe. Surely I fell by no ignoble hand. 
And the very man who gave me ‘Hume's 
Essay upon Human Nature’ to read, ad- 
ministered ‘Beattie upon Truth’ as the an- 


tidote—V enice treacle j arsenic, and 
the essential oil of bitter almonds—a bread 
and milk Itice for the bite of the cobra 


capelle. Had I remained a successful politi- 
ait beatin, I might have never been a Chris- 
tian. But it pleased God that my pride 
should be mortified; that 9 hn and 
desertion I should lose my friends; that, 
except in the veins of a maniac, and he, too, 
‘of a child by deaf and 


ering faith, re bey the force of 
the Bard heart of unbelief, I humbly hoped 
would, in his good time, be extended to me 
also. St. Mark vii. 17-29. Throw Reve- 
lation aside, and I can drive any man by 
irresistible induction to Atheism. John 
Marshall could not resist me. When I ga 
any man, I mean a man capable of logical 
and consequential reasoning. Deism is the 
refuge of those that startle at Atheism, and 
can’t believe Revelation ; and | 
God have forgiven us both) and myself used, — 
with Diderot & Co., to laugh at the deisti- 
cal bigots who must have milk, 99% boing: 
able to digest meat. All theism is derived 
from Revelation—that <n laws confess- 
edly. . Our own is from the same source ; 80 
is the false revelation of Mahomet; and I 
Wome the conside | 
ranks olators. 

God that floats in 
of 


~ 


the 


however, 
became s real Christien; for ‘from the 

of Jobn the Baptigt until now, the ki 

of heaven suffcreth violence, and the violent 
take it by force’—a text which I read five 
hundred times before I had the slightest 
conception of its true application.” — 
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Kirchentag. | convictions of almdet) the’ whole German aud the rest would follow their example. 
| mation, Bowe singalat opinions’ were -ex- He appealed not to their selfishness, but to 
the patriotiam which loved ita Kind, and the 
| GE religion that loved its God. reverend 
Diet rf gentleman having concluded his lecture, re- 
representation sumed his seat amid loud The 
and proceedings of the evening terminated with 
ANE, as. to! the doxology. 
: Mesins. say something, 
> lester; in relation to the Kir- 
» Having writtea 
tas tthe of Ber in 185, 
| say much at present but: that 
ing ‘nesembly some new aspects. 
@ne: sees, more now, per- 
preceding the evan- 
for ‘ite decisions, and a practical 
tendenoy more and moredeciared. Its diffi- 
are too: slight relation between the 
i uslist spirit: of our American brothers, and 
- appeared: to hit: to be-difhiealt to give one 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
4 | 
magnificent distances, It was laid out 
a 
n- 
7 spirit,’ there should not run one drop oy 
father’s blood in any living creature e 
a myself, The death of Tudor finished my 
humiliation, I had tried all things but the 
a” refuge to Christ, and to that, with parental 
a] stripes, was I driven. Often did I ery out, 
F. with the father of that wretched boy, ‘Lord, 
: | I believe; help thou mine unbelief!’ and 
a the ious mercy of our Lord to this wav- 
- After these two d disquisitions, the 
with. the President as 
: yn. thei of: fal and wearing iabour in attending to such 
the calls. But cage, save this. have I can scarcely guide my pen. 
| BBY manifestation on the part of those 
AY», OO. infant at 
nia, selected jn order to cor 
tre influence of th Baptist mission | gratefully acknowledged. wou vos 
several Geran ‘ministers of the gospel in the Protestant 
4 and whose views are in conflict the ' Church should démand fees for the services ee || 20tastic and showy. Burts. : 
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bebrlones udived 


Riv 0! Prana. —The 
Watchman and Observer annoanted ‘the’ 


death of the Rev. Dten-@-Pharr of Coving- 


ian states the Rev. 
;- Breckinridge bas again de- 
of Fulton, College 


Céllege sein every promising condition. 
Spd aioe beatier codices: 
bas 


GALVESTON, 


Texas.—From, the Daily 


Temas Times, we are gratified tolearn that . 


the: ,entetprise for a second Presbyterian 


much 


ei 


tion of his pastoral relation with the First 
Church, because of ill health. 


From ; Southern we learn 


that ithe. Synod. of Georgia, st, its late, ses- 


sions, concurred with the recent action of the 
Synod of South Carolina as to the election 


of the mt Drs. Thornwell and Palmer to 
Professorships in the Theological Seminary _ 
RomaN Prorerty.— 
The dodtrine that the Bishop, acting for the 
Pope, is ‘the absdlute owner of all charch 
pro 
aw 
id-infecting the, Roman Catholics, and, to 
the grief. af the priesthood, the people are 
led. to question the propriety of resigning . 
into thé liénds of the Bishops all control of 
the property of which they are the sctual 
owners. The ehurch in Buffalo, New York, 
is one instance of'resistant to this cormorant 
dottring; the church in Hartford, Connecti- 
hag now become another, and there are 
symptoms in others of ineipient rebellion. 
if it were not for the incorrigible stupidity 
of the masses, the exceptions would become 
i 
pista bas been on foot 
in some Episodpal. congregations, under the 
designation of Brotherhoods,” the object 


of which, as we understand it, is somewhat 


similar. to that of the Odd Fellows. Several 
of our, Episcopal comtemporaries have ex- 
pressed. ithemselves strongly against them, 


and’ Bishop: De Lancy of New York, in a 


late address, notices them as follows: — 

establishment of Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods as organizations in ‘the Church, 
I cannot but regard ag alike a needless, 
cumbersome, and instrumentality 
of usefulncss—nged less} objects of be- 
nevolence can be met by existing parochial 
agencies faithfully applied ; eumbersome, as 
demanding, in, time, means and efforts, more 
than it is Iikely to yield; and hazardous, as 
forming a Church within a Church, and 
what may, readily become a sectional, ex- 
clusive. party. organization, proving itself 
inimical to real, unity in the a arent 
hood of Christ—that one Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church with which all may 
well be content.”-<"- 

EpvucaTion THE Worst Form or VICE. 

Roniab Catholic paper in Canada, the 
asserts as follows:—“<The 
grég-shops,’ the gambling-houses, and the 
bipthels,'opunt their vietims by thousands 
and tens of thousands; the Common Schools 


. of Ameriéa count theirs by millions.” Such 


is the doctrine, aad the illustration of it is 
to be found, in all thoroughly imbued Popish 
countries, where,all yicoes are, tolerated ex- 
apt the vice of. education, and especially 
Christian ion; for the masses of the 


Sis 


‘Newsparsrs anp Hazy Tres.—Seve- 
rel.of, the religious newspapers, of various 
denominations, are in distress becanse of the 
hard ‘times, and the increased expense of 
publication. Some of them have been merged 


im others, and one or more are talking of sus-’, 


pending. ‘Our own expenses have been very 
considerably increased; but we ask nothing 
moré of our ‘sdbsctibers than that they will 
exert thémacivés to extend our circulation. 
Wa.are happy to say that during the last 
month the number of new subsoribers re- 
ceiged, ig largely in. -edvance of the corres- 
ponding month pfiast year, 


Dae a? ALLEGHENY.— 
We' ‘have received pamphlet’ containing 
the ‘addresses deliveréd' on the occasion of 
the inguguration of the Rev. William S. Plu- 
mer, D.D. as Professor of Didactic and Pas- 
toral Theology in the Western Theological 


Seminary. The addregs of the Professor is cha- 
rapterised by its piety, earnestness, and pow- 


et, and it is really refreshing to hear, on such 
an-occasion, the glorious person, offices, and 
work of Christ miade the theme of discourse. 
Dr. Plumer:has mind, and im- 
bued ‘as it is with # sound theology, we may 
augur favourably of his success in training 
struct 


ted’ thas anid Mer 


—The 


mi, to.which.be. was second time. 
elected... Our: contemporary apeeks of the 
| allusion’ to his own government in general, 

'| and ‘to her official representative in particu- 


church ia going forward with | 

ément; The Times says that 
labotrs’ ; wichell sre’ 

thd the Revi Mr. | bave their services, if they desired.” 

He does not precisely charge that either of 

the two chaplains had been Rapper or Mor- 

mon; but Mr. Hastings he honours with a 


| disparaging 


ory in his’ diocese, is beginning to ' 
ken. opposition. The American feeling | 


rother- 


| quainted with, have contributed $278.38 of 


4 


4 


f 


| a Protestant inquisition there, which, if oc- 
casion serve, will arraign their people, and 


| some of his countrymen established here 
| teaching Arianism, or asserting that they 
| had just as good a right to create and ordain 
Stuart, | priests as he had, denying apostolical autho- 
rity, &., do you 


pate in a High-church service, when they 

could enjoy evangelical preaching under Mr. 
Case's roof: All this, it might be supposed, | 
would be matter of 
hearted American. 
number of our countrymen residing there, 
there is one, it appears, in whose eyes this 


various, and somewhat lacking in the “ grace 


seribers during the season is $560.” And 


palians! to contribute all this money for the 
preaching of the gospel within the shadow 
of St. Peter’s, by men who have never re- 
ceived prelatical ordination! Whoare they, 
and whence do they come? Happily, this 
grave question has been looked into by our 
curious and intrepid defender of the faith. 


j an English High-churchman! Such are the 
| fruits of Low-church teaching. 


writer, we might select a few passages which 


| My answer invariably is to such—When 


| by these,” This last sentence, which we have 
and | italicised, ‘is inimitable. The logician be- 
jor,| comes his own historian, and depicts, with a 
| single artistic stroke, which one would hardly 
»,| look for exeept.in Italy, the crushing effect 
‘| of -his sledge-hammer upon the gainsayers. 
Actum est: it's all over with them. Here’s 
another St. Paal, before them, came to 


thé saine holy horror of heresy and schism: 
how can he lend his countenance to a wor- 


ship which apostolical sanotion? No 


viewed from High-church stand-poi 
Phis,dbayel, it'is well known, is within the 
walls of the ican Embessy, and is sus- 
tained by the «American and Foreign 
Christisn ‘Upion.’”. Their first. chaplain was 
the Inte’ Rev. Mt! wan: 


Mr. Beird, and he in | 


gratification to any true- 
But among the small 


American chapel is little better than a Sa- 
maritan temple. 
This amiable gentleman makes a delicate 


lar, on this wise. ‘ Any nation that sends 
here an Auibassador, Minister, or Charge 
d’ Affaires, may have worship of any kind 
they choose under the roofs of their respeo- 
tive representatives ; and should the United 
itateg send a Mormon or Rapper here, they 


paragraph, and Mr. Baird he 
likes so well, as ‘a most kind and amiable 
person,” that he actually covets him for the 
Episcopal Church. «TI tell him it is a pity 
he is not in orders in the Church, and think 
he would be if in England. His congrega- 
tions are principally Americans, with a few 
English and Scotch Dissenters—the latter 
setting themselves eonsistent by seeking a 
place of worship nearly allied to that they 
are accustomed to at home, without regard 
to nationality.’”’ This writer must be care- 
ful, or his style will bewray him. There is 
teo much of the neophyte in the phrase “in 
orders in the Church,” and in the term 
‘¢Scotch Dissenters,” as used to designate 
non-episcopalians from north of the Tweed. 
By and by this zealous convert will learn 
that in Scotland Episcopalians are among 


the Dissenters.” 
The grievances of which he complains are 


of congruity.” He is afflicted that there 
should be an American chapel there at all 
on a really catholic basis, and yet mortified 
that it should be no better supported; and 
most of all troubled that any part of its 
revenues should be derived from Episco- 
palians. He has ‘the subscription book 
for 1853-4 before him,”’ from which he finds 
that ‘the amount subscribed by sixty sub- 


he adds‘ On looking over the list, I find 
that twenty Episeopalians whom I am ac- 


the above sum.” These naughty Episco- 


«« Many Episcopalians who attend the Ameri- 
can service have made excuses,(!) but none 
of any force or value, unless it be the plea 
that Mr. Baird is an American.” Should 
we pause here, it would be to ask, “Excuses” 
towhom? Whose function is it in Rome 
to supervise this matter? Does it devolve 
on the Pontiff or his camerilla? on the Am- 
bassadors, or on the bankers? But to pro- 
ceed—<‘ There is a rule, however, to judge 
such as habitually leave the Episcopal ser- 
vice’ here, to attend Mr. Baird’s ministra- 
tions. I have, in order to satisfy myself, 
taken some pains to find out under whose 
teaching they were in their own homes—to 
what parish they belong—and I find they 
invariably belong to Low-church parishes. 
And one clergyman,. I regret to say, has 
advised two of his parishioners to go to the 
American service, and not to the English 
church, if it be ‘High-church.’” There it 
is, as large as life. This indefatigable son of 
the Church, with a true down-east sagacity, 
has scented out these recreant Episcopalians 
who will “attend on Mr. Baird’s ministra- 
tions,” and worship with the rest of their 
countrymen, and they are all traced to 
«¢Low-church parishes.” And one rector 
has had the assurance to tell two of his peo- 
ple, that he would sooner they should hear 
the truth from Mr. Baird, than error from 


Let the 
House of Bishops ponder it well, that they 
may put down this dangerous latitudinarian- 
ism. For what will become of “the Church,” 
if its members are taught to believe that 
there can be any real Christianity outside 
of their own narrow pale, and to feel that 
there is no sin in worshipping with denomi- 
nations which decline the jurisdiction of 
their Bishops? What a pity the name of 
this obnoxious rector had not been given! 
The example might have been salutary to 
others of the Low-church clergy who may 
have parishioners going to Rome. But they 
will all understand, henceforth, that there is 


themselves ito the bargain. 
If it were worth while to follow our letter- 


border on the facetious: as, e. g. where he 
quotes an opinion, (‘it is said”) but without 
vouching its correctness, that « Rome gets 
ten converts from the ranks cf Dissent to 
one from the Church of England;” and 
where he describes that as “the only Church 
which is making head-way against Rome !” 
These flights are rather graceful in a writer, 
who, when he chooses to reason, and ma- 
tures an argument for stereotype use on a 
great question, wields ‘a power of logic” 
like that displayed in the following para- 
graph :—«« When the American service was 
commenced here, I was censured by some 
for being anti-national, for not attending it. 


St. Paul came to Rome, if he had found 


. think he would have felt it 
his duty to listen to them because they were 


Hebrews? The question ts never answered 


Romé on! the same errand, and imbued with 


a find tim 
the financial minutiz of the two Protestant 


nt. | chapels there; that he should be able to state. 


to a penny, that twenty American Episco- 
palians last year contributed two hundred 
and seventy-eight dollars and thirty-three 
cents to the support of the American chapel ; 
that to the English chapel, “ American 
Hpiscopalians contributed one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars;”: and that ¢the adult 
American visitors to Rome, during the past 
year, have not contributed on an average 
over seventy cents: each for the support of 
Protestant worship.” These details are mar- 


| vellous, if we are to affiliate them with an- 


other «St. Paul.” Bat we incline, after all, 
to's different hypothesis. We think we de- 
tect in this letter indications of a calling 
very honourable, but not particnlarly apos- 
tolical. And we are sorry to be obliged to 
add, that the awkwardness of the writer in 
his High-church vestments, suggests a doubt 
whether he is the proper person to harangue 
«‘ those who have been brought up with Low- 
church or ‘no-church views.” Let him re- 
strain his ardour until he has fairly escaped 
from the chrysalis of his old Congregational- 
ism. It will be no detriment either to his 
Church or his business. . 

‘Meanwhile, we are happy to learn from 
his statistics, that his efforts to inoculate the 
American Episcopalians who visit Rome with 
his own pitiful sectarianism, have proved 
abortive. The great mass of them have 
chosen rather to worship with their country- 
men on the broad platform of the common 
Christianity as expounded by an evangelical 
ministry, than to identify themselves with 
an exclusive and intolerant service adminis- 
tered by an English High-churchman. 
There are parties this side of the water who 
will applaud his «anti-national” and anti- 
catholic temper; and this is no doubt the 
reward to which he aspires. But all genu- 
ine Americans, imbued with the true spirit 
of Christianity, will pity the man for his 
bigotry, and still more for his weakness in 
making this parade of it. 


SABBATH INSTALLATIONS. 


LIVELY little controversy has been 
going on in the Presbyterian Herald 
on the propriety of performing the installa- 
tion services, in the induction of a minister 
into his pastoral charge, on the Sabbath. 
The occasion was the installation of the 
Rev. Mr. West by the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati, the service being performed on the 
Sabbath evening, which a writer in the Her- 
ald undertakes to show was a gross breach 
of the holy day. The question has been 
mooted in other places. For our own part, we 
have uniformly contended that it was a ser- 
vice in no way unsuitable to the holiest day 
of the week, and it has not failed to surprise 
us that any one should be induced to stig- 
matize it as strictly a secular service. The 
only alleged ground of argument against the 
propriety, as we have heard, is, that it is the 
formation of a contract partaking of a civil 
character, in which the people publicly pro- 
mise and engage to pay their pastor an an- 
nual stipend; and hence, as money contracts 
or agreements are not lawful and Christian 
when entered into on the Sabbath, so this is 
no exception. To this we answer, that the 
Holy Scriptures insist on the duty of Chris- 
tians to extend pecuniary support to their 
spiritual teachers, and plainly intimate that 
evil consequences must necessarily ensue 
from a neglect of the duty. What Paul so 
strenuously urges on this subject, we do not 
hesitate to read from the pulpit on the Sab- 
bath, and no one, so far as we have heard, has 
pretended to say that it would be a desecra- 
tion of the pulpit, or the day, to explain and 
enforce the duty. How then can it be im- 
proper for a congregation on the Sabbath to 
acknowledge the truth urged by an inspired 
apostle, and to engage to obey it? Such a 
contract as this is a sacred one, and cannot 
be unsuited to any time; the very existence 
of the ministry, in a sense, and certainly its 
efficiency, depends on it. But we answer 
again that the installation service is not the 
constituting any such compact; it only re- 
cognizes and confirms it. In calling a min- 
ister, the assembled congregation agree 
among themselves that they will offer to the 
minister elect a certain amount of stipend, 
provided he will accept the pastoral charge 
over them. The minister, upon the written 
proposal being made to him, replies, if he 
regards it favourably, that he accepts the 
terms, and will become their pastor should 
Presbytery approve the union. Here are 
the contracting parties, and here, as a pre- 
liminary measure, the contract is made, which 
is only acknowledged afterwards, and con- 
firmed in the installation service. If there 
is any desecration of time or place by such a 
recognition, it is beyond our ken. 

While on this point, we shall take occa- 
sion to say that ministers should take heed 
how they popularize the doctrine we are 
combatting. Too many already are disposed 
to regard their contracts with ministers as 
mere money affairs, which they may treat 
with the same indifference and neglect as 
they do an ordinary debt. An obligation is 
sacred under all circumstances, but an obli- 
gation so to provide for a minister’s temporal 
wants as to leave his mind free for the com- 
fortable and satisfactory discharge of his 
pastoral functions, has, if we know anything 
of the spirit of the Bible, and the nature of 
Christian ordinances, a peculiar sacredness. 
Let no man, who would not do a mischief to 
the Church of Christ, style it a mere civil 
contract. Human laws may recognize it as 
such, and may make it the ground of action 
in securing 8 minister against any intentional 
wrong-doing on the part of a congregation ; 
but in the Christian code it has a higher 
character, and may so be insisted on, as Paul 
insisted on it, from the pulpit, and at any 
time and on any day of the week. 


To look at the subject in another aspect, 
our views receive confirmation. The installa- 
tion service, as prescribed by the laws of the 
Presbyterian Church, is eminently a religious 
service. It is founded on the fact that a new, 
most sacred and momentous relation is to be 
constituted between one of Christ’s under 
shepherds and a portion of his flock. On 
this relation consequences of everlasting im- 
port depend. It is as endearing as any rela- 
tion between man and man can be, and it is 
pre-eminent above all others in its solemn 
and far-reaching issues. Who doubts that 
in the great and final audit, this relation 
between pastor and people with its mutual 
duties and its results, will occupy a promi- 
nent place? Our Church regarding it in this 
light, enjoins that it shall be consummated 
with befitting solemnity. The congregation 
is assembled; an appropriate sermon is 
preached; the pastor elect publicly repeats 
his ministerial vows; the people as publicly 
acknowledge their solemn obligations; the 
minister is then most solemnly charged on 
his duties and the manner of their fulfilment ; 


and the people are separately charged in re 


lation to their high religious duties. Inter- 
apersed is prayer to God, singing his praise, 
and reading his word. Now, in view of all 
this, we must express our amazement that 
any Christian man, and especially any Chris- 


tian minister, should venture to say that 


— 


— 


prevailed, of installing “ministers in thet 
charges by committees of Presbytery; and 
this has probably tended, in a material de- 
gree, to diminish and obscure the solemnity 
of the occasion. We have even heard the 
expression, “It is only an installation, and 
a@ committee can attend to that;” and this, 
has prepared the way for the opinion, “It 

is only the settling of a pecuniary contract, 

and that should be done on a week day!’ 

Surely, if there is an act next to the solemn 

ordination of a man to the ministry of the 
gospel, which requires the presence, and 
serious and devout attention of a full Pree 
bytery, it is the constituting of the pastoral 


BANCROFT THE HISTORIAN. 


E have already referred to a remark- 
able speech recently delivered in 
New York by Mr. Bancroft, the distinguished 
historian, during the course of which be 
took occasion to avow his belief in the doo- 
trine of a Triune God. Mr. Bancroft was 
the son of a Unitarian minister, who was one 
of the early advocates of that heresy in New 
England, and was, for a brief period, himself 
a minister in that connection. After he had 
retired from the pulpit, and begun to attract 
attention by his historical works, he was 
one of the idols of that body whose worshj 
of intellect is much more apparent than thes 
worship of the true God, and the praises ten- 
dered to him were unqualified. With many 
others, we were at once surprised and gratified 
to find in his historical volumes admissions 
highly complimentary to the Calvinistic 
faith as a great moral system, which influ- 
enced men in a right direction wherever 
truly adopted. These were the inklings of 
more unequivocal concessions. Mr. Bancroft 
was, in his researches, fully awake and impar- 
tial; his historical reading, no doubt, led 
him to contrast the moral influences of an 
evangelic faith, and the high, spiritual hopes 
which it engendered, with the heartless and 
inefficacious belief in which he had, from 
early youth, been trained; and he has not 
refrained from the avowal of his honest 
convictions. How far Mr. Bancroft adopts 
the evangelical system we have no means 
of ascertaining; whether his faith in the 
Trinity isa saving or merely historical faith, 
is best known to himself; whether he keeps 
concealed behind these public admissions any 
scheme of philosophy in form or spirit really 
antegonistic to a true Christian belief, as has 
been charged by some, is more than we can 
admit or deny from any personal knowledge; 
we have only to deal with the fact that he 
has, in a public lecture, broke loose from the 
fastenings of Unitarianism ; and considering 
the high literary character he sustains, we 
must regard it asa good omen. We have 
no sympathy with the Churchman, who re- 
gards the avowal, under the circumstances 
in which it was made, as inappropriate and 
indelicate, as we hold boldness in making a 
good confession in much higher esteem than 
the rules of a factitious etiquette; neither 
do we agree with several other neutral jour- 
nals which suspect some covert design in 
the peculiar acknowledgment, attributing to 
him the most unworthy motives; and least 
of all do we admire the tone of the Chris- 
tian Inquirer, the leading Unitarian journal 
of New York, which, in its chagrin, not only 
abuses Mr. Bancroft for his recreancy to 
their cause, but can now find in him nothing 
to praise; his very literature suddenly dwind- 
ling down to an almost imperceptible speck. 
We regard him as an honest man, who has 
made an honest deelaration; and although 
his faith may not be of that truly evangeli- 
cal type which would do his own soul good, 
his concession will at least be a public bene- 
fit, and affords a guarantee that his polished 
pen will never be desecrated in assailing the 
blessed doctrine of a Triune God. 


GENEVA AND ROME. 
ENEVA and Rome are by many placed 


in antithesis as the two extremes, and 
Episcopacy Protestant, it has been boasted, 
is the middle path between them. Geneva 
is the religion without a Church, and Rome 
is the Church without a religion, and Pro- 
testant Episcopacy is the Church with a 
religion. In following it, we are supposed 
to come up to the spirit of the maxim, Jn 
medio tutissimus ibis—the middle path is 
the safest. Such, we say, has been the 
favourite doctrine of Episcopacy in this 
country. A change has occurred. Two 
parties are arrayed against each other in the 
Episcopal Church. A High-church party 
have, with accelerated speed, approached the 
Romish extreme, and have furnished the 
most conclusive evidence that they would ra- 
ther have a Church, as they define it, without 
a religion, than a religion, which is undivested 
of high apostolical pretensions and outward 
pomp. On the other hand, the Low-church, 
or Evangelical party, startled as they are by 
these signs of apostasy, look to Geneva, not 
with an intention of passing over the line 
from a moderate Episcopacy to Presbyterian- 
ism, but with an awakened affection. Were 
they compelled to a change, they would 
prefer the religion with an unpretentious 
Church. In the contest which exists, while 
they say to the High-church, “You are fast 
travelling to Rome,” it is retorted on them, 
«¢ You are hastening to Geneva.” Weknow 
the former to be truc, we should be glad if 
the latter were equally so. In Presbyterian- 
ism, we think we could show them a Church 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Uhrist being the chief cor- 
ner-stone, while true living stones are in- 
corporated in the superstracture. This by 
way of introduction. The Episcopal Recor- 
der, a truly evangelical journal, has an in- 
teresting and pointed article on this subject, 
in defending its own course, and condemning 
that of the High-church. The whole is good, 
but we must content ourselves with an ex- 
tract. 

«Heart and soul we are ready to combat 
for her existence, (viz: the Episcopal Church) 
if needs be, and deep and fervent are the 
prayers we breathe from time to time for 
her welfare—but with all this, we fear to 
usurp the prerogative of God—to consi 
to uncovenanted mercies those who, though 
refusing to enter our communion, are charg- 
ed with a living faith in the Lord Jesus—to 
close the gates of heaven against all bat 
ourselves—to speak doubtingly of their sal- 
vation—or to say that we, and wealone, are 
spouse of Christ and the Church of the living 
God. Thiswe cannotdo. Wecansee how 
our position, as churchmen, may be main- 
tained, and yet a kind and brotherly hand 
stretched out to all who love our Lord 
Jesus in sincerity. And because we do 
this, we are told to beware of Geneva. 
Rome is not half so bad. The ido of 
the mass, the impurity of the confessional, 
the licentiousness of an unmarried priest- 


hood, the fanaticism of religious communi- 


ties, the Christ-robbiog worship of virgins 
and saints all may be tolerated because 
covered by Episcopacy; but the tears of re- 
pentance, the earnestness of faith, the holi- 
ness of heart and life, the labours of love 
exhibited by those who have not the 

tolic succession, by reason of the want of it. 
are to meet with no response, no earnest 
God-speed of Christian sympathy. This is 
what shunning Geneva means. And be- 
cause this is all, let us pot be affrighted 


og has for some time 


THE WALDENSES. 
\W* regret to learn, from our foreign ex- 
changes, that differences of opinion 
have arisen among ministers of the Vaudois 
Church, which have already bred trouble. 
It could hardly have been expected that the 
great enemy would allow the good recently 
doing to go on without ing seeds of 
dissension amongst faithful brethren. It is 
said that an Italian party has been formed 
in the Church, who are jealous of the exclu- 


sive pretensions of the Vaudois Table; and 


that the Vaudois Presbyters, with M. Revel, 
their Moderator, on the other hand, are 
somewhat sensitive of Italian and English 
interference, and that they have been dis- 
posed to exercise too exclusive jurisdiction 
and coatrol over the operations of Christians 
in the Piedmontese dominions. We have 
no means for forming a correct judgment as 
to the justice of these charges. M. Geymo- 
nat, the Waldensian pastor of Geneva, how- 
ever, has taken a decided stand against the 
Table; Signor Mazzarella has connected 
himself with another body of Italian Chris- 
tians, and Dr. De Sanctis of Turin has been 
removed from the charge of that church, on 
the ground that his qualifications do not 
suit him for the cure of souls, but has been 
requested to deliver a course of lectures 
on ecclesiastical history in the College at 


hip La Tour. These brethren have herecto- 


fore been regarded as faithful and zeal- 
ous preachers of the gospel. In England 
there is a strong sentiment against this 
unhappy separation, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that the French and English Com- 
mittees of the Evangelical Alliance will ex- 
ert themselves to allay the differences. The 
London Record intimates that the Presbyters 
of La Tour have been influenced in their 
course by English formalists, whose concep- 
tions of religion are more associated with 
bricks and mortar, and painted windows, 
than with the faithful preaching of the gos- 
pel. The Record cheeringly adds: 
“Meanwhile, there is no ground for dis- 
couragement because Satan, alarmed at the 
rogress of Christ’s kingdom, is either sow- 
ing dissensions amongst brethren, or making 
tools of those who are themselves ignorant 
of the truth. A great work is going on. 
It is no small thing to contrast the state of 
the Vaudois Church, as it was a few years 
ago, with its present condition. The Vau- 
dois pastors were then taught in the apos- 
tate schools of the old Geneva University, 
and carried back to their mountains and 
their valleys the deadening influence of 
heresy or indifference. The new genera- 
tion of pester? have chiefly sat in the Evan- 
gelical School of Geneva, at the feet of such 
men as Gausen, Merle d’ Aubigné, Gallond, 
Pilet, and La Harpe, whilst the younger 
ones are taught in their own excellent Col- 
lege at La Tour. The change is marvellous; 
and if we have to lament the existence of a 
portion of the old deadening leaven amongst 
the presbyters, we have to bless God that 
the majority now avow orthodox and evan- 
me sentiments; and if, on the other 
and, the traveller still discovers amongst 
the people symptoms of their former apathy; 
if desecrated Sabbaths, and other visible 
tokens of irreligion still dim the lustre of 
ancient recollections, it is yet far more glad- 
dening to find that, in the country, the poor 
eagerly call for the Bible, and, but for its 
high price, would purchase copies gladly; 
that they listen to the preaching of the gos- 
1 resounding amidst their rocks and val- 
eys; that in the towns multitudes flock to 
hear the truth as proclaimed by such men 
as Meille, De Sanctis, Geymonat, and Maz- 
zarella; that the good is not there restricted 
the pure Vaudois, but that multitudes of 
lian refugees, and others, seek and obtain 
that true liberty which has eluded their 
p, a8 a delusive phantom, when sought 
or, not in the gospel of Jesus Christ, but 
in the political Beene of demagogues.”’ 


GOOD TESTIMONY. 


LETTER published in a late number of 
the Catholic Herald, dated Madrid, 
October 25th, contains some important in- 
formation on the state of religion in Spain. 
Although it may naturally cause sorrow to 
that journal, it is accepted by us as very 
good news, vouched by an undoubted wit- 
ness. We give the following extracts as we 
find them in the Banner of the Cross. 

“The liberal papers are attacking the 
ministers of religion in the exercise of their 
functions. .... . The celibacy of the 
clergy is become the object which presents 
the most palatable attractions for the serious 
discussions and lighter epigrams of the free 
press. The country is scandalized to hear 
Roman Catholics, ‘in spite of the thunders 
of Rome,’ advising such clergymen and re- 
ligious as are not indifferent to the attrac- 
tions of the fair sex, to take unto themselves 
wives, and not to speak any more, but act. 
A liberal Government will sustain them. 
The papers most distinguished in the defence 
of the marriage of the clergy, with or with- 
out the leave of Rome, are the Nacion, Cla- 
mor Publico— both Government organs— 
and the Jberia. 

“Meantime the Bible societies and their 
agents here are not asleep. Proselytism 
advances secretly, but with assurance. 
land, in its mission to carry light to the 
nations in darkness, has commenced anew 
her assaults on the Peninsula. The Duke 
de la Victoria, and the Progressitas, are the 

tted children of Britain, and they do lend 
a a powerful and effective aid. Spain is 
become an object dear to every Englishman, 
and Lord Howden is all life in drawing 
closer the bonds that unite this country to 
his. 

“England is anxious to form a connec- 
tion of intimacy and affection with Spain; 
and having already offered the latter her 
Constitution and purse, which have been ac- 
cepted, now desires to bestow on it, as alast 
proof of love, her Bible. Yes, the men who 
are engaged in distributing Bibles in the 
camp at Boulogne, and in the Crimea, have 
their fellow-labourers well fed and well paid 
here, and thanks to Lord Howden, the Bi- 
ble has been admitted by some Spaniards, 
who are now engaged in a plan to make the 
Cortes, too, accept the English Bible as the 
rule of faith for the nation. This is a fact 
on the truth of which you may rely. Hence 
the war against the clergy—hence the call of 
the free press for liberty of conscience, lib- 
erty of worship, liberty to teach every doc- 
trine, the coercion of preachers, and the 
restraint put upon the bishops and clergy in 
the a. proselytism, and the spread 
of heresy. The regeneration of Spain is 
commenced.” 

The writer also states that on the 18th of 
October, appeared a royal decree, suppres- 
sing the Ecclesiastical Chamber, and crea- 
ting in its room @ lay tribunal in religious 
affairs; of which he says : 

“The Chamber now raised on its ruins, 
has for its express object, the protection of 
the interests and prerogatives of the Crown 
in all ecclesiastical matters, or, in other 
words, the settlement, arrangement, and 
collation of livings and dignities in the 
Church, together with all ecclesiastical ju- 
dicial matters, under the sole dominion and 
control of the Minister of Grace and Justice. 
A blow has thus been effectually struck 
against what is nick-named ‘the intrusion of 
the Court of Rome,’ and a wide door opened 
for every sort of abuse, both as to the mode 
and the men to be hereafter employed in 
Church matters and Ohurch livings. The 
new body is entirely composed of liberal 
prerogative men; with but one ecclesiastic, 
all of whom sre violent enemies of the Holy 
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tration of the Church in Spain. One of the 
things in which it will be most oppressive 
is, the examination of apostolic briefs and 


ing allowed to pass into or 4 


letters, before being 
out of the kingdom. ll relations with the 


Holy See must be carried on through it. 
Judge of the consequences.” 


SIN- IN BELIEVERS AND UNBE- 
LIEVERS. 


HAT we learn from the Bible is con- 
firmed by experience, that sin, though 
mortified in the believer, is not wholly eradi- 
cated in this life. The remains of corrup- 
tion are still to be found to keep us’ bumble, 
to make us watchful, to incite us to dili- 
gence in making our calling and election sure, 
and to remind us that this is not our rest. 
Earth is not heaven; it is not designed to 
be our heaven, as it might be regarded 
by us if sin in us was extinguished. If 
Paul, who was so distinguished for his holi- 
ness, who was so abundant in labours, and 
whose love and devotion to Christ were so 
pre-eminent, was constrained to mourn that 
when he would do good evil was present 
with him, and the sin within ever prevailed 
against his fixed principles, we also may ex- 
pect that im despite of our earnest struggles, 
the latent corruption of the heart will at 
times reveal itself, and enforce the renewal 
of our repentance. The Christian may be a 
perfect man by comparison, but here he is 
never absolutely perfect. His desire is that 
the sin of his heart and life may be extir- 
pated, but im death alone is he delivered 
fully from the body of sin and death, and 
made perfect in holiness. 

Sin in the unbeliever has a totally differ- 
ent aspect. It reigns in him without control, 
without regret, without penitential sorrow. 
It is his habit, his pursuit, his pleasure. He 
has no desire to be released from its pollu- 
tion and bondage; and although he may 
have occasional apprehensions of the retribu- 
tion which awaits him, his practical conclu- 
sion is to risk that, rather than deny himself 
and take up his cross in following Christ. 
While sin is the annoyance and grief of a 
Christian, it is the element in which the 
unbeliever lives, moves, and has his being. 
Dr. Cumming well and briefly marks the 
difference between the sin of a Christian and 
that of an unconverted man. This is his 
illustration: «Sin lives in a Christian, while 
a worldling lives in sin; sin lives in a Chris- 
tian, but a Christian lives not in sin; sin 
lives in a worldling, and the worldling lives 
in sin. The distinction between sin in a 
Christian’s heart and in an unconverted 
man’s heart is just the distinction between 
poison in the body of a man and poison in 
the body of a rattlesnake. Poison in a man’s 
body is felt to be an irritating, destructive, 
disorganizing element, which gives him no 
rest till he has got wholly rid of it; but poi- 
son in @ rattlesnake is part of its nature, 
which helps it to defend itself from its foes, 
and to obtain its prey. So in a worldly 
man sin is a favourite and dear lodger; in a 
Christian man sin is a hated intruder. In 
a worldling, sin overcomes the man; in a 
Christian, the man overcomes the sin.” 


WHAT WILL THE POOR DO? 


INTER has at last come, with his icy 
breath and mantle of snow. But 
the carpets are down, the curtains closely 
drawn, the fire sparkling in the grate, what 
matters it if the sleet does patter on the win- 
dow panes, and the fierce blasts roar in the 
chimney tops. All hail to the long cheer, 
ful evenings in the home circle. Busy nee- 
dies are plying under the gas-light ; books, 
magazines, and newspapers, are unfolding 
stores of instruction and entertainment, and 
the young orchestra around the piano is dis- 
coursing good home-made music. The bonds 
which bind kindred hearts together, are 
drawn the more closely, now that winter has 
shut all within doors. With an abundance 
of flannels, cloaks, shawls, and furs, they 
may venture out too, when occasion calls, 
bidding defiance to the storm-king. Lec- 
tures, social entertainments, friendly calls 
between neighbours, lend variety and new 
sources of pleasure to the employments of the 
evening hours; whilst the keen air but 
braces the nerves and imparts new buoyancy 
to the spirits. 

But what will the poor do?—the thou- 
sands who herd together in the alleys, cel- 
lars, garrets, and old rickety houses, within 
a stone's throw of the homes of riches and 
competency? ‘To them winter brings no 
time of joy; he is a king of terrors. No 
carpets, curtains, sparkling fires, cloaks, 
shawls, and furs; no well-filled coal-bins, 
no well-stocked larder, no exhaustless purse, 
no cheerful circles, shed lustre over the icy 
season for them. The little stove sends out 
but scanty measures of beat to warm the 
shivering, ill-clad, half-starved band that 
cling to it so closely; the meals of to-day 
barely sufficed, what shall be done for to- 
morrow, is a hard problem to solve. The 
over-tasked mother is pale and sickly; the 
father has been turned out of employment by 
the hard times, and though anxious for work, 
can find no man to hire him; the children 
clamour for bread, and cry because of the 
cold. Winter is hard on the poor, and 
threatens to lay his freezing grasp upon 
them more cruelly than ever this season. 
Coal is high, bread is high, meat is high, 
everything necessary for living is high, 
whilst the purse is empty, and no work can 
be found. 

True, they who shrink with dread at 
the sound of the howling blasts, ought to 
have been better prepared for the season. 
For a long time past wages have been ample, 
and work abundant; they might easily have 
laid by something in the Saving’s Bank for 
winter; but the poor are improvident, and 
take little thought for coming ills. What- 
ever they might have done, they are now in 
straights where others must help them. 

Whilst winter is the season for home- 
comforts with those that have them, it is also 
the season for charity to those that have 
them not. Let charity, who has enough 
and to spare, unlock his strong box, and 
send a five, ten, twenty, or even a fifty dol- 
lar note out on an errand of mercy. He will 
be none the poorer for it a hundred years 
hence, and if he should be a little the poorer 
at present, it will do him good. He will 
have a clearer conscience, enjoy his own 
comfortable fireside the more, and sleep all 
the sounder, when he learns that he has 
shed a few rays of sunshine into some 
gloomy, desolate home. Let charity wrap 
herself in her warm cloak and furs, and go 
out into the alleys, and ricketty houses, and 
speak a few words of comfort to that pallid 
mother and her shivering children; and let 
her not forget to part with a little out of 
her abundance, to lighten the burden from 
heavy hearts, and drive away the demon of 
want. Her smile will be all the sweeter, 
when she greets her own little ones again, 
and her cheerful home will look all the 
brighter in the light of such a contrast. 
God pities the poor, and makes special pro- 
mises to those that help them. ‘He that 
giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” 
Such Joans leave better consciences than 
those that bring two per cent. a month in a 
tight mouey market, Tho times arp to 
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AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENTS OF Batrisy 
JOURNALS.—Some of the English journals 
are unfortunate in their American corres- 
pondents. Those of the London Christian 
Times and News of the Churches, are. mar. 
vellously dumb as regards the various great 
religious bodies of this country, and their 
important operations; whilst they abound 
im prosy discussions of questions either of 
limited interest or already worn thread-bare. 
The Puritan Recorder gives the following 
extract from the American correspondence of 
the British Banner, which is certainly racy 

h: 

“ A loose, slanky style of doing their re- 
ligious duties, to the degree they are at- 
tempted, is everywhere apparent. Bible or 
Missionary societies, or anything of that 
kind, cannot meet on a week evening, be- 
cause they cannot get anybody to attend! 
This was not the case in ——- some years 
ago; but it was urged, it was the practice 
in New England! And this New England 
sends its divinity—not the best—its habits 
and customs, and its shameful superficiality, 
up West, with such assurance as if America 
was bound to be ditto to them, and all others 
were wise in proportion to their approxima- 
tion to them! They hold their meetin 
for business, on all such occasions, on Sa 
bath evenings! This is true. And it is 
but one of the many things [ have to men- 
tion, as proving to me that it is, a great deal 
of it, buta name. To you, I say, at some 
future day, I propose issuing something (by 
a London press, for truth, of the kind ne- 
cessary, would not meet with a printer and 
publisher here.) In the meantime, I beg of 
you to be cautious of your praises of the 
people and ministers of this country. I 
shall give facts, which can never be dis- 


proved.” 
THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1855. 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Tats Monta will close the present volume of 
The Preshyterian. Our friends who are engaged in 
making up clubs, and obtaining new subscribers, will 
please forward the results, so as to reach us not later 
than the last day of December. We hope to be- 
gin the new year with a large addition to our 
list of subscribers, and to continue, by every means 
which labour and money can command, to improve 
the paper. As we desire to render all practicable 
facilities to those who may be disposed to send us 
new subscribers, we make the following offers. 


1. In order as far as possible to meet the straight- 
ened circumstances too common among ministers of 
the gospel, and inasmach as they often render ser- 
vices in extending the circulation of the paper, the 
price of The Presbyterian will be permanently, to 
ministers of the gospel Two Dollars a year, when 
paid strictly in advance. 

2. To any minister who will send us the names 
of two new subscribers, at any time between this 
and the Ist of January, 1855, together with $6, we 
will send receipts for the two subscribers, and also 
for his own paper for one year. 

3. To any minister who will send a club of five 
new subscribers and Ten Dollars, between this and 
January Ist, 1855, or add thet number to any exist- 
ing club, and remit the money for the same, we will 
send the paper one year free of charge. 

4. To any minister who will send a club of ten 
new subscribers, forwarding Twenty Dollars for the 
same between this and January Ist, 1855, we will 
furnish two copies of the paper free of charge for 
one year, addressing the duplicate to any person he 
may select. 


GENERAL TERMS. 


The preceding offers, for the reasons mentioned, 
are made specially to ministers—to all other persons 
we present the following very reasonable terms. It 
will be seen that when the paper is taken in the 
largest clubs, it comes to subscribers at the very low 
price of about $1.80 a year. In feeble congrega- 
tions, where the people are scattered, persons who 
have different post offices can be put into a club, 
provided five new subscribers are sent; but in al 
such cases some one of the club must be responsi- 
ble, and forward the money invariably in advance, 
as in all other clubs. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


One copy for ome year, - + «+ - $2.50 
Five copies to one address, for one year, - « $10.00 
Ten copies to one address,forome year - + + $20.00 


With an additional copy to the person who may act 
as agent. 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, - $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for oneyear,- ~- $45.00 


With an additional! copy to the agent. 
4% The money must always be sentin advance. When 


the amount is large, a draft, or a check on a Bank, payable 
to our order, should be procured, if possible. 


Address, always postpaid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


Erclesiostical Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. James R, 
Baird is changed from White Plains, North 
Carolina, to Clay Hill, York District, South 
Carolina. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. C. Bald- 
win is changed from Dry Creek, Mississippi, to 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

The Rev. J. N. Carothers has removed from 
Buena Vista to Houlka, Chickasaw county, 
Mississippi. 

The Rev. A. S. McMaster of Mount Jackson, 
Pennsylvania, has accepted a call to the church 
at Poland, Ohio, and been elected by the Pres- 
bytery of Beaver, Principal of the Academy. 

The Rev. H. R. Lewis of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, have been received by 
the Presbytery of Sangamon. 

The post office address of the Rev. M. W. 
Staples, is changed from Marshall, Texas, to 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Pennsylvania as a Missionary Field. 


Messrs. Editors—Two communications in 
the Presbyterian early in November, may 
perhaps warrant a statement in detail con- 
cerning the destitutions in Luzerne Presby- 
tery. ‘A Son of Pennsylvania” has dis- 
charged a whole pack of artillery on the 
pastor who is distressed at the employment 
of seventy-three missionaries, by our Board, 
in the Keystone State. No one can wonder 
at his indignation, who has witnessed the 
persistence of good men, in treating Penn- 
sylvania as too long settled to have any in- 
fant churches. The anthracite region is, in 
many respects, as young and as likely to 
grow as any portion of our newest States, 
and is as vigorous and as liberal, in propor- 
tion to its means, and considering its fluc- 
tuations from depression of its staple at 
sometimes, and from desolating ravages of 
swollen streams at. others. 

You have justly, Messrs. Editors, enti- 
tled as “‘an example worthy of imitatign,” 
the case stated by T. A.G. Where is this 
family missionary society, which sends its 
little rills to the Waldenses, the Foreign 
Board, and the Domestic? It is in a con- 
gregation in Luzerne Presbytery, so feeble 
that it has been left without the stated 
means of grace almost entirely for nearly 
four years. No man has been found to go 
thither and brave the hardships which must 
be undergone in forming a self-supporting 
church. 

The place in question is Donaldson, in 
Schuylkill county. Several years ago, a 
lot o was given, but not conveyed, 
for a byterian church. The ‘walls were 
carried up to the roof, of good stone, and 


just as the rafters and other lamber was 


brought on the spot, the sheriff levied, and 
the lumber and the walls were sold to pay 
the mason. The lumber had been paid for 
with money raised in Northumberland Pres- 
bytery. ere stand the roofless walls; 
they may be bought any day, and with en- 
couragement exteaded, the people would | 
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A few miles beyond are Taylors- 
ville and Forestville, with a Scottish popu- 


| lation large enougb to form a congregation, 


with some valuable, estimable communi- 
cants. In another direction is Swatara, and 
other mining villages, with a few Presby- 
terian families. 

It has not been in the power of the Pres- 
bytery to send them even occasional sup- 
plies, lying as Donaldson does at its extre- 
mity;: from ite 

nm of the churches on the 


map, stretching in an, i line. from 

Tunkhannock, in Wyoming county, to the 

furthest bound -of county, will 
them. 


the difficulty of aidin 
Idson is connected wit Philadetphia 
by the Reading Railroad; taking at Sehuyl- 
kill Haven the cars, you reach there ia the 
afternoon. A man, willing to stay till the 
seed sown has had time to sprout—a 
earnest preacher, seeking to save souls 

fable and sociable, contented to work in a 
retired position, with no of ever 
seeing a city rise around him, “not hi 
minded,” with some measure of humble, 
vent piety, would indeed be a blessing to 
that people. Some little aptitude for visit- 
ing families, asking after the welfare of 
their souls, holding up the great traths of 
man’s utter ruin, and the gospel's glorious 
grace, will “supplement” to s great degree 
the lack of oratorical delivery and brilliant 
genius. There is no objection to the read- 
ing of sermons, provided there be earnest- 
ness; a dull, prosing, stumbliag, ramblin 
discourse, inanimate in delivery, is as 

some as the closest confinement to the pa- 


per. 

Could a minister be found for Donaldson, 
who would blame the Board for commission- 
ing him? Ten years ago, Tamaqua was as 
full of discouraging appearances as any vil- 
lage ; now it has a house of worship, with 
few equals in point of beauty, a self-sup- 

ng congregation, an able minister, and 
it will repay tenfold all the money ever 
loaned to it by the Board. Scranton, not 
even as long ago, was contented with after- 
noon Row it hasa hand- 
some church, a pastor, a growing con 
tion, and a liberal, bountiful spirit. Hale. 
ton is of recent origin. Few villages have 
as fine a church, or a more promising congre- 
gation. They have a minister in connection 
with Beaver Meadow and Weatherley, and 
ask no missio aid, and they have also a 
heart to give. The Lackawanna church at 
Pittston has a very neat, handsome church, 
and asks no aid, and knows how to give. 

Let the good Pennsylvania pastor be pa- 
tient; there is a time to send missionaries 
to this broad, growing commonwealth ; it 
will not be always. Luzerne Presbytery has 
twenty co tions, of which half are not 
fifteen years old, and six are now receiving 
missionary aid. Who would grudge the 
employment of two or three more mission- 
aries in her bounds, especially when it is 
considered that few Presbyteries have fur- 
nished more candidates for the ministry in 
ten years. Of these, four are labouring in 
her own territory, one is in California, one in 
Wisconsin, two in Pennsylvania, one in New 
Jersey, one in New York, and one in China. 
She has four licentiates, three candidates in 


others, will ere long put themselves under 
her care. Now turn to California, Oregon, 
lowa, and Minnesota, how many candidates 
for the ministry have they furnished, or are 
they likely to furnish in the'next ten years? 
Have they a family, which, living without 
the ordinances, keeps up its missio meet- 
ings, and sends fifteen or twenty dollars to 
carry the gospel to others? A. L.A. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Proposed Division of the Syned 
of New Jersey. 

The Synod of New Jersey lost, on the rup- 
ture, so much of its territory as is now cdy- 
ered by the Presbyteries of Newark, Rocka- 
way, and Montrose—a slice off its northern 
border. Subsequently the Presbytery of 
West Jersey was added to it, giving it the 
whole of the State, besides having two Pres- 
byteries in Pennyslvania. In 183-, the 
Synod met at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania ; 
Dr. Miller, with other aged men, came in 
chaises over the Pocono; no word was said 
of division. In 1848, the Synod again met 
there ; railroads had greatly facilitated ac- 
cess ; but the heavy staging from Tamaqua, 
and the overturning of a vehicle, heavily 
loaded with living bodies of divinity (not in 
lean, yellow, parchment folios), the gloomy 
clouds trailing over the fair valley, and an 
untimely frost killing the vegetables, which 
should have accompanied the well-fed fowls 
to the table, led some to desire a curtail- 
ment of the Synod’s fair proportions. The 
matter was laid over, there being no conve-~ 
nient mode of effecting the design. Again 
and again has the subject been called up, 
in the face of the strongest assurances that 
they would never be asked to meet again in 
the Keystone State. 

In 1354, a committee, appointed the pre- 
ceding year, reported orally, Dr. Murray be- 
ing chairman. After setting out the ob- 
vious difficulties in the way, he stated that 
the committee were unanimously of opinion 
that the time for a division had come, 
and they recommended to form a Synod of 
New Brunswick, Raritan, Burlington, and 
West Jersey Presbyteries; and another of 
Passaic, Elizabethtown, Newton, Susque- 
hanna, and Luzerne. Raritan might be at- 
tached to either, so as to equalize. 

The venerable patriarch of Ringoes, Dr. 
Kirkpatrick, the oldest. pastor in the Synod, 
said he had been in the ministry nearly fifty 
years, and had belonged to three Presbyte- 
ries, and (if this plan carried) to three Sy- 
nods, without having ever moved a foot. 
When ordained at Amwell, Philadelphia, 
New Brunswick, and New York Presby- 
teries covered the whole State. He was 
first set off to Newton, then to Raritan Pres- 
bytery. He belonged first to the Synod of 

ew York and New Jersey, and be- 
— to the Synod of New Jersey ever since. 

t was then proposed, as a substitute for 
the committee’s recommendation, that the 
Synod should overture the Assembly to an- 
nex Susquehanna and Luzerne yterieg 
either to the Synod of New York or Phila- 
delphia, and so preserve the integrity of the 
Synod of New Jersey. The Susquehanna 


tery, use the Erie Railroad in going to Sy- 
nod, and could as easily attend the Synod 
of New York as that of New Jersey. While 
by the North Pennsylvania, the Blooms- 
burg, the Auburn and Harrisburg Roads, 
and Cattawissa and Williamsport Road, it is 
easy for both Presbyteries. to attend the 
meetings of the Synod of Philadelphia. Af- 
ter some remarks by Dr. Magie, Mr. Shed- 
dan of Rahway, President Maclean, the 
matter was laid on the table at the request 
of Dr. Murray. wre 

What conceivable advantage would it be 
to the brethren in the three northern Preaby- 
teries of New Jersey, to be se from 
New Brunswick Presbytery? They would 
still have the unwieldy incumbrance ef the two 
Pennsylvania Presbyteries. How would the 
churches in Raritan Presbytery gain, ‘by 
being dissevered from Newton and Eliza 
bethtown, and needing to go down in the 
region 80 entirel unknown to them’ as 

est Jersey?’ There. were over oné hun- 
dred ministers, and~ nearly fifty elders‘ at 
Paterson, and they were accommodated plea- 
santly There may be some 
ing shelter for them next yéar at Newton, 
but probably tho difficulty will enhance the 


pleasures in more ways than one. 
that 


It ought, perhaps to be understood, 
sequences of a division he 
will be a necessity for a. Synodi 


one of the con 
oge Who can deny that this must in- 
evitably follow? Spe,’ 


make an effort to complete the edi- 


a collegiate course, and two, perhaps three 


~ 


Presbytery, and most of Luzerne Presby- — 


CHU. CHE IN ROM onder silendes them The oe ice is a dasecrafon of the Pwith the cry"but redpond, am the See to, beigiving mg 
umber of | iNew York | who has gels lf from ry, for b@oncluding these remarks, our bret) “unto all those ‘who love 

contal lang letter | the pu p of, scuting sis bhilesth | of ministry will word Lord esus Christ in sincerity. 
_ to from me | and bours angong ight- tion. A p | 

resbyte an arch, erecting in Schermer- = 
| vara tobe replaced (bis health = 
"Rockwelt, ‘pas: '| having: failed) by the Rev. Mr. Prime. The 
by Rey, Pade, 6ffj- || ministrations of these gentlemen have given 

\gether every hie Rome. They have 

been ‘largely attended, “also, and gratefully relation. 

appreciated by numerous British travellers, 

| through the “ Porta del. Popole”’ to partici- om 

| 

| 

| 

| slimed 

- 
use of worship. We. regret to sce, from 
é -wame, paper, that the Rev. Evander 
P TTT 4 ti 
CoLuMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
x 
| . 
TO MINISTERS. 
| 
| 
3 
(4 
a 
q of the Rey. XE. P. Swift, D. D., to the Pro- 

epnecived.aed appropriste. We must con- 

feanj however, our surprise that in referring 

to the iproductions of our Theological Pro- 

4 been’ virtual disparagement of the 

aiid’ théologival Works of the’ Prof | 
‘Princeton’? “While the labours’ of 

} 

antler, whinh.ia paint of exact. learning 

ave ingomparably supe 

Stuart, are referred 

an inference utterly tusupported by fucts. | 4 

| 


Beondheed gare. 


Yo 


tidhs have gréet weight; yet we think 
here ase reasons ageinst this prac- 


ghd’ God owns it for thé exme’ pa: - 
enable them to comprehend divine truth, 
fully: 


add thas to | y and 

“The we of ‘immortal 
wis aed the declarative glory of God have 
a direct claim on those qualifications 


which fit them for professorships. 
‘ Again, the minister. has received a special 
edutation,» Years have been devoted to the 
theology; and, though ’he is there- 
by, the rather fitted for, the of teacher, 
‘this heavenly wisdom is not all available 
in that department. While he is dissecting 
(Freek Foot, of even inculcating moral prip- 
yaefulness, it may t more im 
work»iameglected.- Souls are perishing for 
of the bread of life which he has been 
commissionéd of heaven to break to them. 
Lawful and important offices become sinful 
whén they interfere with more important 
duties, king at these things in the 
light of eternity, may we not exclaim: “Let 
the dead theirdead?” 
Knother t is, that ministers have 


“ For Lot gman of ‘the saints, for the 
work of | 


minister who accepts another post prac- 
tically: annuls his call’ to the’ ministry. 
Hath the Lord as. great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacri as in obeying the 
voice'of the Lord? Behold, 'to obey is bet- 
¥ than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
of rams.” 
-Ewery college should have a chaplain; 
and,thig may be reason enough for securing 
one minister in every faculty. 
Doubtless there should be a class of men 
trained specially for college professorships— 
just‘as the minister, physician, or lawyer is 
repated for his office. Hleges, trustees, and 
the community generally, look to the ministry 
fa professors, and mimisters seem to feel that 
the reaponsibility does rest. on them, Of 
course, others will not feel this responsibility 
while’thus relieved of'it. Though ministers 


yet they cannot say, with . 
amdng his é “pave Jésus an 
hint Wo is me, if I preach not 
the gospel!” ..These remarks are only in- 
tended ‘to ‘apply to the —_ practice. 
Individual cases must ided on their 
own merits. - Boll 


Reform in the Church of England. 
We’ rejoice to find, says the London 
Christian Times, from the petition to the 
House of Commons, inserted in our last 
number, that the Liturgical Revision So- 
ciety are exerting themselves to 


procure the repeal of such statutes, in rela- 
tion to’ the Church of England, as are op- 
principles of the , Protestant 

ation, and the abrogation of which 
is necessary for the full vindication of the 
rights of conscience, and the unrestricted 
liberty of Christian action. The persecu- 
ting enactments of the Act of Uniformity, 
a the obnoxious provisions of the statute 


of Gédrge III. which prohibits meetings of 


more than twenty persons for religious wor- 
ship, except in registered or licensed places, 


have been singled out as omy contrary 


to the first principles of religious freedom. 
The: interference of the Legislature is also 
sought to abolisti those disgraceful ecclesi- 
astical laws which, by imposing heavy pen- 
alties on all who shall assert the Christianity 
of Nonconforming congregations, prevent 
clergymen from co-operating with Dissenters 
for’ religious objects, create divisions and 


offences, and aid in building up that wall of 


which Christians within and 


separation b 
“a tablshed Church are too often 


without the 
kept apart. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
 [COMRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESHYTERIAN.] 
Meeting of .Congress— President of the Senate 
pro tem.—President's Message—Cutting out 
work—Improvements needed in Washington— 

Church Presbyterian churches. 

 Wasmuneron, Dee, 5th, 1854, 
» Mesere. Editore—The representatives of the 
people ad’ States are again among us. From 
the spirit. manifested yesterday, during the or- 
ization of both Houses, we cannot but hope 
that the present session of Congress will reflect 
honour upon the repr and the nation. 
Se farae we have deen able to learn, there is a 
manifest desire to attend to the business of the 
qountry, and let sectional and party issues and 
questionsalone. In this, however, we may be 
niistaken. -The day that opened so calmly may 
close with a storm. At twelve o'clock on Mon- 
day the Senate and the House met in their 
geapective Halle. Thirty-seven Senaturs were 
present. Mr. Atchison, the acting Vice-Presi- 
being, absent, General Cass was chosen 
resident pro tem. for the day. On taking his 
ba hie announced to the Senate that he would 


4. 42 


Ot congent to serve longer than that day. As 
r_ Atchison will not be in his seat for some days, 


‘organization; and the appointment of the usual 
Comtittes to Wait “upon the President in con- 


of the last session of 


Le le dan 


notion. thet she 


6 | 


better organization of these two branches of 
the 


public service. He alludes to the frequent 
marine disasters, and calls the attention of 
Congress to that subject. In a word, the mes- 
sage is a paper to which few will make 
serious objéction.' Should Congress follow the 
course indicated in the message, the session 
will doubtless be characterised by wisdom and 


‘On Tuesday, in the House, a resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Phillips, directing the Committee 
on Ways and Means tv bring in a bill reduc- 
ing the daty on railroad iron, was laid on the 
table by a vote of 97 to 71. Bills were also 
with a view to modifying the natu- 
ralization lgws, and for preventing the enlist- 
ment of persons of foreign birth in the army 
and navy. . The late Congress of Ministers at 
Ostend also called out considerable discussion, 
some members regarding it as looking towards 
intermeddling with the affairs of European 
countries. It was warmly defended by Messrs. 
Bailey, Wentworth, and others. 

The condition of our city is generally pros- 
perous. There have been some few small fail- 
ures, and the pressure in the money market is 
very great. Our currency has been..greatly 
injured by the circulation of notes on individual 
or private banks; Congress would confer s 
great blessing, if they would abolish this sys- 
tem in the District. Those of us who abide 
here permanently look with deep interest and 
anxiety to the present session of Congress. 
We feel, as all who know our city must feel, 
the absolute necessity of having a sufficient 
supply of water. If a fire were to break out 
in many parts of the city, it would be almost 
impossible to arrest it for want of water. Our 
fellow citizens abroad may think that we ask too 
much of government; bat they ought to remem- 
ber that in the District we are disfranchised, 
and consequently are left to the mercy of Con- 

And past experience teaches that our 
national legislature is not often guilty of being 
too just, or too merciful. 

Church extension still progresses among us. 
Our New-school and Methodist brethren are 
still. adding church tochurch. The Fifth street 
Presbyterian church, (New-school,) and the 
Tenth and Thirteenth streets Baptist churches, 
have been enjoying precious seasons of revival. 
Many have been added to these communions, 
who we hope “will stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made them free.” In 
our brdnch of the Church, we have reason to 
be encouraged. The F street church, of which 
Dr. Gurley is pastor, is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The house of worship is filled, and a 
good degree of religious interest is manifested. 
_, The New York Avenue Church, of which 
the Rev. Mr. Eckard is pastor, is being refitted 
at an expense of $5000 or $6000. When com- 
pleted, it will be a neat edifice, and will be an 
ornament to the city.. The Seventh street 
Church (Island) is growing, we hope, in the 
confidence of the 
are increasi 


ing funds for the Metropolitan Church enter- 
prise, has met thus far with much encourage- 
ment, notwithstanding the pressure in the 
money market. If our friends abroad could 
only see and feel the importance of this 
enterprise to the efficiency of our Church here, 
they would not hesitate to furnish the requisite 
amount of means. We do not ask for, we do 
not want a magnificent cathedral, but a commo- 
dious and plain bat beautiful temple in which 
to worship God. That is what we desire, and 
what the Assembly has recommended again 
and again. 1 

Old winter has at last made his appearance 
in our midst. To-day our streets are filled 
with clouds of dust. yet we have had no 
snow. Tueta. 


FOREIGN (TEMS. 


CARE FOR THE SOLDIERS.—Several ladies 
in Glasgow have resolved to send out 4 small 
library of religious and other books for the 
ni we the officers and men in the military 
hospitals at Scutaria. 


APPEALING TO THE Popz.—The Roman 
Catholic journals warn Mr. Lucas against 
appealing to Rome in opposition to his Bish- 
op. One writes:—“ For the information of 
parties who talk of appeals to Rome, it may 
not be amiss to say, that a priest’s complaint 
against a Bishop is not entertained vicarious! 
throughalayman. If the priest feel himself 
aggrieved, he willapply for redress in his own 
person; if he do not apply, he is not sup- 

to be aggrieved at all, any complaint 

y a layman notwithstanding. Priests who 
have gone to Rome to complain against their 
Bishops have been hanging for years in mis- 
ery and neglect, waiting to submit their cases, 
and died at last without having obtained 
even & hearing. When laymen, 
therefore, talk of appealing to Rome on be- 
half of priests, they only betray their ignor- 
ance of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical disci- 
pline.” 

ENLARGING A CourcH.—A letter from 
Berlin, in the Paris Constitutionnel, says: 
“‘ Among the measures destined to bring all 
N mem) Sarde within the pale of the Russo- 
Oriental Church may be mentioned a recent 
ukase, in virtue of which any person, the 
issue of a mixed ‘marriage, is henceforth to 
be re as belonging to the Greek 
Church. - The celebration of all mixed mar- 
riages, in which one of the parties belongs to 
the Greek Church, comes under the duties 
of the Russian clergy. All natural chil- 
dren, to whatever confession the mother may 
belong, as well as all foundlings, must be 
inscribed in the communion of the Greek 
Church.” 


A Priest Desorrsine BRETHREN.— 
The. Rey. T. S. O’Grady, a Roman Catholic 
priest of Adare, in a letter to the London 
Tablet, accuses his reverend brethren of 
abusing their political influence in Limerick. 
He asserts that for the last few years the 
elections of Limerick have been decided and 
carried by a leaders, who there- 
by bluces, and money too, for brothers, 
relatives, and friends. 

WHISKEY AND THE FrREeNcH.— The 
French.are said to be at present buying 
whiskey largely. from the Glasgow distillers, 
in consequence of the recent imperial decree 
prohibiting the distillation from grain in 

oe. 


A Rergeat.—A certain publisher at 
Berne having twice advertised the work of 
De-Sanotis on “Confession,” together with a 
summary of its contents, the Roman Catho- 
lid offered to conyince—even with the 
aid.of the. Bible—all the Roman Catholics 
inthe city of the excellence and orthodoxy 


“¢hat But, as he concluded 
fs Iey of abuse against De Sanctis 
(formerly amember:of the Inquisition, but 
now preaching in the Reformed Churches at 
Turin), the berm and with him many 

l 


clergymen, to a public dis- 
be im one'of the charches 


| at Berne.’ To this the curate: replied 
‘| he only intended to teach his own 
_ Uae, from others the infallible interpretations 

| the Scriptures, &o.; and there 


parishion- 
he did feel inclined to receive 


ions of 
the affai 


| Excommunroation.—A letter from Linz, 


in upper Austria, gives an account of the 
recent excommunication of a young Roman 


* | Catholi¢ for having married a Jewess. All 
| the church was black, and 


g was so crowded that many persons 


| were carried out fainting. The curé placed 
:~*:| bimeelf before the altar, and, in an agitated 
| voice, explained to the congregation the na- 
| tare and cause of the ceremony that was 
|| about to take place. A superior 


member 
of the clergy then ascended the pulpit, and 
exhorted the curé to fulfil with courage and 
and firmness the painful duty imposed on 


‘him by his sacred: functions and by the or- 
| ders of his Bishop. The curé, who was 


deeply affected, and wept violently, then 
took hig place, and read the sentence of ana- 
thema issued by the Bishop, and pronounced 
the excommunication of the husband and of 
all those concerned in bringing about the 
marriage. 

A rn Dancer.—An- 
other miraculous image has been recently 
engaging the superstitious reverence of the 
lower orders, and the circumstantial atten- 
tion of the ecclesiastical authorities in Rome, 
being nothing less than a “ prodigious” im- 
age (as the official paper terms it) of the 
Saviour, in the church of SantayMaria in 
Monticelli, which has been observed lately 
to perform the usual feat of opening and 


shutting its eyes. A triduum having been 


ordained in consequence by the Cardinal 
Vicar, was concluded with pomp on 
the 29th of October, at the church in ques- 
tion; but unfortunately some of the decora- 
tions of the altar catching fire, a destructive 
flame burst forth, creating a frightful panic 
in the congregation, driving the cardinal 
and his suffragans into the sacristy, and 
actually consuming the frame of the “ pro- 
digious image”’ itself.— Cor. of London Dai- 
ly News. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAINS.—The Rev. 
Hugh Drennan has been ordained by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, with a view to 
his proceeding to the seat of war as a Pres- 
byterian chaplain to the Scotch soldiers. 

r. Robert Watson is undergoing the usual 
staat em trials before the Free Church 

resbytery, before proceeding in a similar 
capacity to the same destination. 

Bank Nores.—Bank of Eng- 
land notes are now signed by machinery, 
by which a saving of $50,000 a year is ef- 
fected. The machinery is of the most in- 
genious description, and is held for the ex- 
clusive use of that institution. 


DECLINE OF UNITARIANISM.—The reli- 
gious census of England gives 229 Unitari- 
an congregations, with 29,612 hearers— 
about 120 each. The Secretary of the Bri- 
tish Unitarian Association reports :—‘ Not 
only are there upwards of thirty of our con- 
gregations of some standing now in want of 
ministers, but the number of such vacancies 
is rapidly becoming greater, from the remo- 
val of some of our brethren by death, and 
the secession from the pastoral office of 
others, who seek in other professions and 
pursuits for employment more congenial with 
their tastes, or for the means of a decent 
livelihood, which their ministerial sphere 
seemed unable to yield them. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


CuurcH Expenses Boston.—It is 
estimated, says the Boston Transcript, that 
the current expenses of the churches in Bos- 
ton will amount to $240,000 a year. The 
value of the church estate is about four mil- 
lion dollars. The expenses of the different 
societies vary from $1500 to $5500 a year. 
The cost of public worship in the churches 
occupied by the wealthier portion of the 
citizens will average about $100 on a Sun- 
day. The clergymen has a salary of $3000, 
the music costs about $1000, and the mis- 
cellaneouse xpenses will be from $1000 to 
$1500 a year. The taxes on the pews 
vary from $8 to $70 a year, aocording to 
their value. The Methodist preachers have 
the smallest average salaries, and the Uni- 
tarians the largest. 


Sanpwicn 
first Church in Honolulu contributed last 
year, for religious purposes, near $6000; 
and this, notwithstanding the small-pox pre- 
vailed so fearfully, cutting down more than 
500 of its members. 


Dr. Woops’ Wiii.—In his will, Dr. 
Woods directed that there should be no in- 
scription on the stone which may mark the 
place of his grave, except the following: 
‘Rev, Leonard Woods, D. D. born in Prince- 
ton, Massachusetts, June 19, 1774; gradu- 
ated at Harvard College, 1796; ordained 
as minister of the Gospel, at West Newbury, 
in 1798; inaugurated as Abbot Professor of 
Christian Theology, in 1808; resigned his 
office in 1846; died aged 


Rutcers trustees of 
Rutgers College have determined to appoint 
a Professor of Latin, who, in connection with 
Dr. Proudfit, the new Professor of Greek, is 
to teach the languages. To fill the Latin 
Professorship, the Rev. Dr. Samuel B. How, 
pastor of the First Dutch Reformed church 
of New Brunswick, has been, among others, 
nominated. Dr. How possesses all the re- 
quisites for the office, and would fill it with 
credit both to himself and the institution. 


SaBBaTH OssERVANCE.—A bill has been 
introduced into the Canadian Parliament 
relative to the observance of the Sabbath. 
It provides that no post office in the Pro- 
vince shall be opened, nor any letter, paper, 
or packet be delivered, nor any mail be 
made up or dispatched onthe Sabbath. The 
locks on the canals are also to be closed. 


CHurcHES AND ScHoots1n AFRICA.— 
Within twenty years about one hundred 
churches, othitinn about twelve thousand 
converts, have been planted along the coast 
of Africa. Many schools have also been es- 
tablished, which are now in successful opera- 
tion, and hundreds of natives have received 
and are now receiving a Christian education. 


TELEGRAPHS.—<Austria has now 3000 
miles of telegraph in operation, Prussia has 
4000, Switzerland a proportionably greater 
number. The Swiss have, in fact, more 
telegraphic line than any other conntry on 
the continent, allowing for the difference in 
territory. But all Europe together cannot 
equal the 17,000 miles of wires in the Uni- 
ted States. 


A DEATH-BED PictuRE.—We learn, says 
the Lynn News, that Mr. Eames, who has 

inted several excellent likenesses of Dan- 
iel Webster, has been for some time en 
at Nahant, on a picture of the death-bed 
scene at Marshfield. The likeness of the 
dying statesman, who is represented as re- 
clining on a pillow, is striking, and the 
portraitsof Mrs. Webster, Rufus Choate, and 
the other persons present, will be recognized 
as good by all who know the persons repre- 
sented. A friend, who has seen the picture, 
speaks of it in high terms of praise. 

From Liquor To Lirgerature.—“ In 
the Texas market,’’ says a correspondent, 
“the demand has suddenly changed from 
liquor to literature. Public libraries and 
reading-rooms are taking the place of grog- 
shops and billiard saloons in this new and 
prosperous State.”’ 

Amenican Horets 1n Evrope.—Our 
American hotel system seems to find favour 


Bys- 
tem ‘fin here. A magnificent edi- 
fice. for 8 hotel on the American plan is in 

of erection in Paris, and it is stated 
that a project has been started in London to 
erect similar establishments in all the capi 
tals of Europe, and to connect them by 
means of telegraphic wires, so that a person 
im one may , with the utmost facility, 


that 


hie-firiends st-any. ofthe others, It.ia 
proposed to have in them all ts for 
the Amieriéan Ambassadors, and weekly 


soitees in the saloons, at which the Ministers 
may reedive all their countrymen who happen 
to be in town, without cost to themselves. 


Brstes at Rartway Srarions.—The 
committee of the Edinburgh Bible Society, 
with the concurrence of the directors of the 
several lines, have placed large Bibles in the 
waiting-rooms at the principal stations of 
the North British, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and Caledonian railways, for the use of the 
railway officials and passengers wre hen 
trains. The stations on several of the Eng- 
lish lines have been supplied with Bibles 
and other religious by private indi- 
viduals. 

. A Dectston.—An association of Baptists 
in Missouri have adopted the following 
resolution :—* Article 2.—The Uld and New 
Testaments, as translated under the reign of 
King James, is the word of God, and the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice ; 
therefore we have no faith in the present 
contemplated translation, nor fellowship for 
the New Revisionists.” 


Mercerspure Seminary.—The Rev. 
Dr. Wolff was inaugurated Professor of Di- 
dactic and Practical Theology in the Ger- 
man Reformed Seminary at Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania, on the 29th ult. The Rev. 
Dr. Schaff has returned from his European 
tour in improved health. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Supreme Court or tHe Unitsp Srates.— 
The Supreme Court of the United States as 
sembled at Washington on Monday, 4th inst. 
Every member of the Court was present. 


From Catirornia.—The steamship Star of 
the West arrived at New York on the 2d inst., 
bringing California news to the 9th ult., nine 
days later, with $737,258 in gold. The news 
is of very little importance. mmercial mat- 
ters had undergone little or no change, and 
the amount of business doing was very fair. 
The news from the mines continues very fa- 
vourable. The official returns of the recent 
election show a combined Democratic majority 
on the Con ional vote of 12,345. The 
Mormons been ordered to leave San Fran- 
cisco by the Ist of May. The attempt to re- 
open an overland express through Mexico, via 
Acapulco and Vera z, had been temporarily 
frustrated by the refusal of General Alvarez 


and his party in Acapulco, to grant passports 
to the agents. 
Emancipatep.—Fifty-three slaves, freed by 
the will of the late Dr. Charles Everett of Vir- 
inia, have just left Petersburg, Virginia, for 
ennsylvania, where they are to be located 
with an outfit valued at $1500 for each. 


An American Scoooner Seizep. — The 
American schooner seized by the Cuban gov- 
ernment, at Baracoa, has n searched in 
presence of the United States Commercial 
Agent, and alarge quantity of arms was found 
aboard, false partitions having been cunstruct- 
ed for better stowage. 


Suvectinc on a Cunarp Sreauer.—The 
New York Times says, that on the arrival of the 
steamship Africa last week, in searching some 
trunks belonging to passengers, watches and 
jewelry were found secreted therein, which the 
revenue Officers seized, and which are now in 
the custody of the surveyor of the port. It is 
said that the booty amounts to about $75,000 
in value. The on were all strictly 

ey 


searched before were allowed to leave the 
ship. 


New Kwnirtino Macuine.—Mr. T. Bailey of 
Ballston Spa, New York, has produced an 
admirable machine for knitting in a continu- 
ous tube, which seems likely to entirely super- 
sede the present method of knitting in flat 
sheets and sewing together. It knits around 
the stocking sixty times es minute; and as 
there are ninety-four stitches in one round, it 
follows that the machine knits 5600 stitches 
per minute, or ninety-four in a second. 


Cusa.—Private advices received at Charles- 
ton by the steamer Governor Dudley, represent 
that the Cuban Government were apprehensive 
of an early outbreak on the part of the people, 
and that in consequence large bodies of troops 
had been ord to be ready at a moment’s 
notice. 


Tae Missinc Sup or War.—A letter from 
Key West announces that the United States 
frigate Princeton, had been despatched from 
that port in search of the missing sloop-of-war 
Albany, the worst fears for the safety of which 
are now beginning to be entertained. 


A Bengevotent Man.—George Beach, Esq., 
of Hartford, Connecticut, has erected in that 
city a large brick building, which is called the 
“Home for Widows.” It is divided into twelve 
distinct tenements, each containing a living 
room, bed room, pantry, closets, water fixtures, 
and fuel closets in the cellar, and has also a 
large basement for common use as a washing 
room, Many of the tenements are already 
occupied. The residents are charged with an 
annual rent of only $10—just enough to pay 
insurance, taxes, and repairs, which is all the 
remuneration Mr. Beach asks. 


Harp Times anp Newspapers.—The weekly 
rs all over the country, and some of the 
Rallies, are reducing their size, owning to the 
high price of paper. It becomes all good citi- 
zens in these hard times to pay for their pa- 
pers promptly. 

Votcanic Ervption.—The mountain of Coto- 
paxi, South America, the most elevated, as well 
as the most formidable volcano in the world, is 
now in full progress of successful eruption, and 
is throwing out over the plains of Callo enor- 
mous masses of rock, torrents of brackish 
water, and burning lava. At last accounts, 
the volcano was vomiting forth fire night and 
day, filling the inhabitants of the country with 
terror. e town of Latacunja is as yet un- 
injured, although it has previously been des- 
troyed no eight times. 


Domesticatine WiLp Fowi.—The wild ducks 
and geese of California, are easily tamed. A 
gentleman in Monterey has four black geese, 
taken when young, that have now become as 
tame as common domestic geese. They are 
doing remarkably well. A pair of beautiful 
wild ducks have been tamed in the same way. 


Decrease IN THE Custous Revenve.—The 
customs revenue at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans, for No- 
vember, amounted to $2,650,000, a decrease 
of $1,870,000, as compared with November of 
last year. 

Sr. Lovis anp Carro.—The first train on the 
Illinois Central Railroad from Sandoval to 
Cairo, 118 miles, ran through on the 22d ult. 
Railroad communication is now complete be- 
tween St. Louis and Cairo. The distance is 
176 miles—58 from St. Louis to Sandoval, by 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, and 118 from 
Sandoval to Cairo by Illinois Central Railroad. 


Tortorsz.—A iarchal tortoise was recent- 
i. found on the farm of Jacob Leinbach, in 

ern township, Berks county, Pennsylvani&, 
with the following inscription :-—*H. N. (Henry 
Neuschwender,) 1791;” and immediately un- 
derneath, ‘*S. M., (Samuel Moser,) 1827.” 


-Mempuis Navy Yarp.—The Memphis Navy 
Yard having been formally abandoned by act 
of Congress, and tendered to the corporation 
of that city as a free gift, Memphis is loth to 
accept it, and the City Council has therefore 
resolved to give it back to Congress, on con- 
dition that it shall hereafter be kept as a regu- 
lar Naval Station, a depot for shipping and 
wae naval purposes, and not as a ropewalk 
one. 


Crarx Mitts tae Scutpror.—Clark Mills, 
who the bronze equestrian statue of 
Jackson, it is said, has a contract with the 
city of New Orleans, to furnish a duplicate 
of the statue for $30,000. Some few days 
his establishment, near Washington, caught 
fire, and was consumed, including the model 
of the statue. Mr. Mills set about taking a 
cast of the statue itself to repair his loss, and 
to enable him to carry out his contract with the 
city of New Orleans. Secretary McClelland 
issued an order prohibiting Mr. Mills from 
taking the cast. 

Genera Rartroap Convention.—The Rail- 
road Convention held in Cleveland last week, 
was by far the most important assemblage of 
the kind yet held. Delegates from thirty-five 
different roads, from Massachusetts to the Mis- 
sissippi, were present. Much discussion took 

and the proceedings are to be published 
in pamphlet form. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a statement of facts setting forth 
the tion of the general railroad interest in 
the United States, and ing reasons why 
higher rates should be obtained for the trans- 
portation of passengers, mails, and freight. 
Raitroaps Live Stocx.—A case has been 
decided in the United States Circuit Court, at 
Baltimore, against a railway, for not trans- 
porting live stock by the ear freight train 
to the market, by which much loss was sus- 
tained in the falling of the market price. The 


LAIN 


that although no 
nomination for President was made at the 
recent Know-Nothing Convention, at Cincin- 
nati, yet the names of prospective candidates 
for President were freely convassed, and these 
were most prominent—Garret Davis of Ken- 
took; Fillmore of New York; John 
M. Clayton uf Delaware; General Samuel 
Houston of Texas; Jacob Broome of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pavrsrs Sewr Bacx.—Boston has just sent 
back to Europe 150 paupers from the different 
institutions of the State. All but 28 return of 
their own free will, the balance have been sen- 
tenced to be returned. One of those who goes 
back is an old man who has been in this 
country for thirty-six years, and who has rais- 
ed a family and ied them all in America. 

Vorers New Yorx.—There 
are said to be about three thousand negroes 
entitled to vote in New York city uader the 
provision of the State Constitution, which re- 
quires a coloured man to have been three 
years a@ citizen, and rye of freehold es- 
tate of the value of $250 over and above all 
debts and incumbrances thereon, and 
upon which a tax shall have been paid. 


Mine or Biocx Trv.—A mine of block tin is 
said to have been discovered in Upshur county, 
Virginia, the ore of which yields 80 per cent. 
pure metal. 


Raitroap To tae Paciric.—Advices from 
Texas state that extensive arrangements are in 
ress for active operations on the Pacific 
ilroad, and also that the contractors are 
about negotiating a loan of several million dol- 
lars, in order to complete, without delay, the 
first fifty miles of the work. English parties 
eee to build the fifty miles, and take the 
pany’s bogds in payment. 

Errecrs or Harp Tiues.—We heard on Mon- 
day, says the New York Times, that a large 
number of workmen had been dismissed from 
the great manufacturing establishments of the 
city. One of the principal iron works near the 
Dry Dock, discharged five hundred men at once. 
It formerly employed nearly six hundred. The 
cause assigned was the scarcity of money, the 
difficulty of closing contracts, and a general 
a in the manufacturing interests. 
What the men are to do who are now out of 
employ, cannot be told. 


Mareriat rok New Srares.—The National 

ives the following list of terri- 

tories, with their area, now remaining to be 
organized into States: 


e miles. 
New Mexico, . 119,774 
Indian, or Kanzas, 187,174 
Oregon and Washington, . . 341,468 
Utah, . ° 187,924 
Nebraska and North-Western, . - 724,264 
Total, . 1,886,653 


or Cattrornta Minina.—Since the 
discovery of gold in California, the yield has 
averaged about $60,000,000 a year, or $5,000,- 
000 a month, $1,250,000 a week, $178,571 a 
day, $7,440 an hour, or $124 a minute. 


Tarovuca Tickets on Rattroaps.—The Ma- 
rine Court of New York has decided that a 
through passenger on a railroad has a right 
his seat till the end of the route, even if he 
should leave it temporarily. 


Norta Carouina Senator.—The Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina has elected the Hon. 
Asa Biggs United States Senator from that 
State, for six years, from the 4th of March 
next. 


Great Storu.—A terrible snow storm 
occurred at the north on the 3d inst. All the 
northern and eastern railroads and canals were 
obstructed very much. In Western New York 
the snow was three feet deep. Such a storm 
had not occurred for many years. The gale 
raged fiercely at Boston, and it was feared 
that much damage was done to the shipping. 
On the Lakes it was also very severe. The 
shores of the North River are lined with 
stranded canal boats, barges and sloops. 
The snow extends over Canada, where it is 
very deep. The loss of life and property on 
the lakes and on the seacoast, from the St. 
— to the capes of Virginia, has been 

ul. 


A Romisu Bisnor ovr.—The Hart- 
ford Roman Catholic difficulty appears to have 
resulted in the Bishop having conceded to the 
congregation in question the management of 
the financial affairs of their church, the laity 
appolatelt committee for that purpose, who 
are to take charge of all the revenues, pay the 


NEWS 


The steamer Africa, arrived at New York, 
brings London papers to the 18th of Novem- 


ber. 

The British Government having taken the 
Cunard steamers Europe and Niagara to carry 
troops to the war, there was no mail from 
Liverpool to Halifax on Saturday, the 25th of 
November. The next mail will, therefore, 
come by the American steamer Pacific, which 
left Liverpool on the 29th of November. 

This arrival brings nothing later from the 
seat of war, except a confirmation of the ru- 
moured attack of the Russians upon the besieg- 
ing armies on the 5th of November. Further 
news was awaited with great interest and 
anxiety. Both parties are in want of rein- 
forcements—the besiegers much more than the 
besieged. » The Russians, however, begin to be 
short of ammunition. The rapid reduction, 
by battle and disease, of the allied force—now 
reduced to 50,000—had caused great alarm in 
England and France, and strenuous efforts 
were — made to send instant reinforce- 
ments. inter was setting in severely, and 
the fleets had suffered some disasters by gales 
at sea. 

The London News of the 17th of November 
says:—‘ President Roberts, Mr. Spencer, P. 
Plumer and Mr. W. H. Fisher, had an inter- 
view at the Foreign-office, on Wednesday, with 
Lord Clarendon, on business connected with 
the Republic of Liberia.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lord Palmerston left London on the 16th of 
November for Paris. He was accompanied by 
his wife. Although numerous rumours are 
afloat as to the object of his mission, there is 
little probability of the truth having trans- 
pired. Both houses of Parliament are further 

rorogued till December 14th. The Patriotic 
und now amounts to £90,000 sterling, and 
many additional subscriptions were daily re- 
ceived. Lieutenant General Sir George Cath- 
cart, brigadier General Strangeway, and Gen- 
eral Guldie of the British army, were killed in 
the action on the 5th of November. The 
Duke of Argyle has been elected, by the 
students, Rector of Glasgow University, over 
Benjamin D’ Israeli, the third candidate, Thom- 
as Carlyle, having been withdrawn. The of- 
fice of Rosier is merely nominal. He is ex- 
ted to deliver one lecture, but no more is 
eard of him tall he goes out of office at the 
year’s end. The Rev. Joseph Owen Parr, 
vicar of Preston, could not collect his “ Eas- 
ter dues,” amounting to sixpence-half-penny, 
from certain Quakers of Preston. He seized 
their goods and sold them at auction—two 
hams, a copper kettle, a warming-pan, three 
brass pots, a canister of tea, and two loaves of 
sugar, to satisfy his claims and expenses of the 
auction. Di , (Punch’s rival) havin 
commented on the subject, the Rev. Josep 
Owen Parr, vicar, has cited the proprietors of 
— for libel, before the Court of Queen’s 
ench. 


FRANCE. 

Two French divisions was to sail from Toulon 
and Marseilles before the end of the present 
month of November. We have a repetition of 
the statement that France will send 50,000 
additional men to the Crimea, of whose expense 
England shall pay one-half. It is now openly 
talked of that a is impending to the ex- 
tent of 500,000,000f. or 600,000,000f. A new 
levy of 200,000 men will also be made. The 
legislative corps will be speedily convoked to 


give the requisite authority. 
ITALY. 
The French ns at Rome are ordered 


to be in readiness to return to France. No- 
thing is said of any other force to replace 
them. Numerous prelates have already ar- 
rived in Rome to take part in the aapnenes 
ecclesiastical conference. Among those men- 
tioned are the Cardinals Archbishops of Hun- 
gary, Westminster, Imola, Prague, Malines; 
the Archbishops of Milan, Genoa, Santi 

Gresen, Posen, Vienna, Munich, hunece 
Tuam, Dablin ; Bishops An Lausanne, 


PRUSSIA. 
An Austrian note in reply to Prussia’s note 
of the 30th October, arrived at Berlin, on No- 


_ pany with her parents, came over to this country at 


d consequence 
of the treaty o April 20th, rather than as the 
subject of a new arrangement. 
vices mention that snow 


AUSTRIA, 
dent of the London 


the sense of which is said to be, that ‘if the 
Eastern question was not settled by the spring, 
Anastria would no longer remain a passive 
spectator.’ 


SWITZERLAND. 


United States Minister at Berne, declared to 
the Swiss Federal Council that the Cabinet at 
Washington not only disavowed the recent 
manifesto of Mr. Consul Saunders, but disap, 
proved of the contents of that communication. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


There is nothing really later or important 
from Sebastopol, where a pause had occurred 
in the field operations, though both the Rus- 
sian and British generals say in their des- 
patches that the siege was progressing with 
regularity, and that arr were being 
made for an assault. th parties were in 
want of reinforcements, but the besiegers 
most, while the Russians were beginning to 
feel the wantof ammunition. The allied arm 
was reduced by battle and disease to 50, 
men, which was causing much alarm in Eng- 
land and France, and the utmost efforts were 
being made to send immediate reinforcements, 
for that purpose ; all the British mail steamers 
are being used, and the French troops with- 
drawn ffom Italy. Two Turkish frigates have 
been wrecked in the Black sea, one having on 
board the Admiraland700 men. The great hos- 
pital in Sebastopol was set on fire by the shells 
of the Allies, and was burned to the ground, 
with all its inmates—2000 sick and wounded. 
Four Russian ships in the harbour had been 
sunk by the fire of the allies. Water was ex- 
ceedingly searce in the town, conflagrations 
are frequently caused by the red hot shot of 
the allies, and the typhus fever had broken out 
in consequence of the number of the unburied 
dead. The Russians were preparing for street 
fighting, posting cannon to sweep the streets, 
fortifying the houses, &c. Official advices state 
that three British Generals were killed in the 
battle of the 5th. The English loss was 2000 ¢ 
men killed and wounded, the French 1500, and 
the Russians 4500. Advices from St. Peters- 
burg are to the 7th November. They report 
the English fleet to have left the Baltic alto- 
gether. Snow had fallen. There was no dis- 

sition to forward more produce overland. 

wo Danish ships had been chartered and 
were being loaded with wheat. A private let- 
ter of the 10th says that winter had set in with 
unusual severity. 


MARRIED. 


On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Alexander Heber- 
ton of Williamsport, Mr. Jouw H. Atctex of Mon- 
toursville, to Miss Exvtzasern, daughter of 
ino Witsom, Esq., of Fairfield, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday, 2ist ult., by the Rev. J. B. Spots- 
wood, D. D., Rev. Witiram A. Ranuin of Ship- 
persburg, Pennsylvania, to Miss Joseruise, 
ter of Ecrmu Jerreason, Esq., of New Castle, Del- 
aware. 

At Urbana, Ohio, on Thursday morning, 16th ult., 
by the Rev. William Cox, D. D., Rev. E. B. Rar- 
renspercer of Bellefontaine, Ohio, to Miss Annie 
F. Wuuitine of Lamoiile county, Vermont. 

Near Cedarville, New Jersey, on the 29th ult., by 
the Rev. J. A. Annin, Mr. Lewrs W. Tomtinson 
of Fairton, to Miss Ruopa T. Harris of the former 
place. 

On the 28th ult., at Rochester, Pennsylvania, by 
the Rev. Anderson B. Quay, Mr. J. Carvin Pren- 
of Ravenna, Ohio, to Miss Tuetrra Quay, 
daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


On the 29th of November, in Brooklyn, Long Is- 
land, at the residence of Capt. B. Sanford, by the 
Rev. Thomas D. Hoover, Wittram H. Peco, of 
New York City, to Miss Mary, daughter of the late 
Asner Taytor, of Bangor, Maine. 

At Huntington, Connecticut, on Tuesday, 2ist 
ult., by the Rev.-Dr. Hewitt, Mr. Avexanper H. | 
Ritcnrz, of Williamsburgh, New York, to Mrs. 
Emity P. Exry, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Punderson, of the former place. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Francis D. Ladd, 
Mr. Epwaagp P. THorn to Miss Asroait G. Hocx- 
er, all of Philadelphia. 

At Cedar Spring, Penn’s Valley, on Wednesda 
the 8th ult., by the Rev. Robert Hamill, Mr. 
Green of Oak Hall, to Miss Jane Ritey of 
Boalsburgh. At the same place, on Thursday the 
16th ult., Me. Witttam J. ALEXanveER of Pettit’s 
Mills, to Mies Catuerine Hacc of Spring Mills. 
At Boalsbargh, on Tuesday, Jonn B. Mitcue ce, 
M. D., to Mies Magia J. Duncan, all of Boals- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Scotland, Concordia Parish, Louisiana, | 
October 30, 1854, WILLIAM, son of FIELD and | 
MARY W. DUNBAR, aged one year. 

Died, in Schenectady, New York, on the 7th of 
July, 1854, JOHN HOBART, son of DAVID and 


MARY LYON, in the 23d year of his ogee trusting 
in Jesus. And on the 26th of October, 1854, ANNA | 


LYON, ia the 19th year of her age. Her death was 
a triumphant one; as she lay struggling with ‘‘ the 
last enemy,”? her face was radiant with smiles, as 
she sweetly exclaimed, ‘‘ Jesus—pastures green.’ 
These dear ones were both attacked the last week 
of last March, with hemorrhage of the lungs, and 
suffered with patience, under this dreadful scourge 
of youth, until their blessed Redeemer came and 
claimed them to be for ever with himself. 

nicated, 


Died, on the 25th ult., in Lee county, Iowa, Mrs. 
RIMPLE, wife of Mr. Philip Rimple, in the fifty- 
sisth year of her age. She was married in Union 
county, Pennsylvania, and afterwards resided about | 
twenty years in Centre county, Pennsylvania, and | 


MARGARET, daughter of DAVID and MARY | 


removed, with her husband and two children, tothe |! 


the time of her death, she was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church of West Point, lowa. Her dis- 
ease, which was consumption, did not coafine her ' 
more than two weeks to her bed, and, through the | 
flattering nature of her disease, she did not look for , 
death so near, and did not express any clear views 
of her interest in the Saviour; but to the praise of 
abounding grace, toward the close of her sufferings, 
which were at times very severe, the Lord mani- 
fested himself and the heavenly glory sv clearly to | 
her vision of faith, that she rejoiced in the assured | 
hope of the glory of God, and of the full enjoyment 
of that glory. Her only daughter died some time | 
since, leaving a little son to the care of its grand- 
mother. Her only son is now well advanced in his 
college course, in Jefferson College. May this dis- 
pensation be blessed to the spiritual benefit of all 
the surviving relatives.—Communicated. 

Died, on the 9th ult., at his residence in Con- 
cordia Parish, Louisiana, Mr. FIELD DUNBAR, 
son of the late Dr. William Dunbar of The Forest, 
Adams county, Mississippi, in the 27th year of his 
age. No one was more a stranger to the vanity 
which loves, or the self-esteem which claims the ap- 

lause of others, than the subject of these remarks; 

ut there are few who leave the world at so ear! 
an age, who attract so much of the respect and ab 
fection of their associates in life, and who excite so 
deep and wide-spread a sorrow in death as he has 
done. Ata time when examples of that genuine 
manliness which eonsists in a steady fidelity to the 
principles.of virtue, honour, and religion, are ja- 
mentably scarce amongst the young, he was recog- 
nized by all, as one in whom such an example was 
singularly realized. Hence his death ie felt by all 
to have been aloss. After enjoying the best ad- 
vantages for obtaining a liberal education, in the 
college of New Jersey, with a mind cultivated but 
not completed, and a character matured, but robbed 
of none of its native simplicity and ingeniousness, 
he returned to his home, to find himself charged at 
once, with all the cares and responsibilities of a 
household and estate, thrown upon his direction by 
the death of his lamented father. With a noble 
fidelity he discharged his varied trust, pleasing 
every body—offending none. As a@ son, he wasa 
model of affection and dutiful devotion to his sur- 
viving parent. Asa brother, he was just and gen- 
erous; asa friend, amiable and sincere; as a mas- 
ter, kind and paternal; and as a man of business, 
diligent, courteous, and upright. As was to be ex- 
pected, hie merit received its reward. He gained 
the esteem of the community, he was prospered in 
his worldly fortunes, and as happy a home as do- 
mestic love ever created, encircled him with its com- 
forte and endearments. From such a position and 
at such a moment, death has snatched him away. 
He is not, for God hath taken him. Our hands and 
our hearts would have arrested the execution of the 
divine decree, but the Lord reigoeth, and his will, 
not ours, must be done. ‘“‘ Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight!’ In our sorrow, we 
still have hope. Those who knew Mr. Dunbar best, 
have long had reason to believe that he was a Chris- 
tian. His life gave evidence of the controlling 
operation of faith in the gospel of Christ, and his 
last intelligent expressions were indicative of a 
calm reliance upon the merits of his Redeemer for 
hie acceptance with God. 8. 


Died, in the city of Alexandria, Virginia, on the 
Sabbath evening of the 26th uilt., Mrs. ELIZABETH 
STEWART, relict of the late James M. Stewart, 
Esq., of the ed agro and member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, in the 59th year of her age. 
Mrs. Stewart was a native of England, but, ia com- 


place where she died, about twelve years since. At 


a very early period of life, and making Alexandria 
her place of abode, she there continued, extensive- 
ly known and largely respected, uatil her bappy re- 
lease from a y of sin and death, for her final 
home above. The feature of character most promi- 
nently exhibited by her in fife, was that of expansive 
Christian beaevolence ; and by this she was distin- 
guished throughout the entire community of which 
she constituted a part. Wherever poverty had its 


dwelling, or wretchedneas, or 
apy other form—coming to her kaowledge—there, 


disease, or misery in 


angel, sympa ia 


stormy winter, quite ae freqeently as during thé gen- 
tie breenee usd inviting tenes ial 
summer. Nor did it matter mach, indeed bet very 
little, who those sons and dagyhtere of misfortune 
were claiming her sympathies, or what the name of 
the religious community to which they were pro- 
fessediy attached. Her sympathies and kind 
tical regards were extended alike to aj}; — 
name by which she was most generally haown (to 
distinguish her from other Stewarts), was that of the 
Good Samaritan.”? Following the ezampleof her 
divine Master when here below, she “‘ went about 
doing good ;”* and seemed at times, while thee en- 
genet, to find both her ** mest and her drink.” And 
all this was the manifest resalt of a | weer of di- 
vine faith operating in het soul ; for though, through 
a feeling of diffidence and timidity, she made no 
pabdlic profession of religion until a few years pre- 
vious to her departure, she nevertheless loved her 
Bible much f.om early life, and that experi 
religion which her Bible taught; and was ever care- 
ful in all the developments of moral agency, that 
her life and conversation should correspond with its 
requirements. As was to have been expected in 
such a case, her end was eminently serene and tran- 
uil. The disease indeed, by which she was taken 
rom our midst, was long and wasting, and at times 
unusually painful and distressing ; but always borne 
not only without peevishness or complaint, but al- 
most invariably with a spirit of cheerfulness and un- 
murmuring submission to her heavenly Father’s will. 
She seemed to wait the approaching struggle with- 
out an apprehension or a sigh, looking forward to- 
wards it as the consummation both of all her wishes 
and of all her hopes; and when it came, to those 
who were then clustered about her, its aspect was 
not that of a conflict, so much as a peaceful transi- 
tion—not of death, so much asa quiet, gentile slum- 
ber; for she fell asleep in Jesus. To her interest- 
ing family of children left behind, the bereavement 
will be felt deeply and long, and not the less so by 
many others, both in the church of which she was 
an esteemed member, and out of it, to whom she 
had often proved a messenger of mercy. But the 
comfortable reflection is left to them all, that what 
is great joss to them is, beyond al! doubt, unspeak- 
able gain to her. “** Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright; for the ead of that man is peace.” 
Psalm xxxvii. 37. 


Died, at Fairfield, Connecticut, on Thursday, Nov. 
23d, after a short but painful illoess, of infamma- 
tory rheumatism, aged 17 years, MARY C., eldest 
daughter of the Rev. WILLIS LORD, D.D., former- 
ly of Philadelphia and Cincinnati, Ohio. The de- 
ceased commanded the respect and admiration of 
all who knew her. In her different relations she 
evinced the Christian teachings of the domestic fire- 
side, as well as of the sacred desk. Her graces of 

rson and qualities of heart, were such as to make 

er the loved one of home. She has left her friends 
the precious consolation that she had received and 
trusted in Christ. She retained her consciousness 
to the last, and spent life’s closing moments in 
devotion and in serenity ; thus illustrating the beau- 
tiful trath— 
** There is no death; 

What seems 60, is but transition. 

This life of mortal breath, 

Is but the suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call death.” 

—C ed. 


Died, in Houston, Texas, on the 3d of October 
last, Miss MARY ANN GRAY ALEXANDER. 
She was born and brought up in the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, and was at the time of her death, 
a member of the Fourth Reformed Presbyterian con- 
gregation of Philadelphia. To those who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance, it is not necessary to 
speak of her excellent endowments, literary attain- 
ments, and Christian virtues. Her attachment to 
her church was strong and unwavering; and while 
she took a deep interest in her efforts to spread the 
gospel among the heathen, she was a zealous pro- 
moter of the Association in the congregation of 
which she was a member, for sustaining missions, 
aiding the Sabbath school, and clothing the poor. 
Her deportment, walk, and conversation, were in 
accordance with the principles of that holy religion 
which she professed. In her intercourse with the 
world, her manners were those of the lady and the 
Christian; and it is believed by the writer, who 
knew her well, in whose house she was at al! times 
a welcome visitant, and on whose ministry she at- 
tended, that she had not an enemy. Though there 
was no necessity that she should leave her friends 
and relatives to go to so distant a part of our coun- 
try as that in which she died, yet such were the 
promptings of her noble spirit, that she preferred a 
position of active usefulness, one in which, while 
she duly regarded her own interest, she might ef- 
ficiently and widely promote those of her fellow 
human beings. She died far away from the rela- 
tives to whom she was dear; and this ie doubtless 
an ingredient of bitterness in the cup of sorrow, 
which they now drink with many a tear. But she 
fell not by the destroyer’s hand without being sur- 
rounded by friends, who spared no exertions to min- 
ister to her comfort in her illness and dying mo- 
ments, From them we learn, that in perfect pos- 
session of her mentai powers, she met death with 
Christi n fortitude and entire resignation to the will 
of her heavenly Father. Her dying pillow was 
smoothed in turn by those friends to whom in their 
sickness she had ministered. How soothing and 
comforting to the lacerated hearts of those surviving 
relatives who mourn her death, to know that her 
sickness and last moments, marked by faith in her 
Redeemer and trust in her new covenant-God, 
were sustained and gladdened by the principles and 
promises of the religion which she had so long and 
consistently professed; and that, full of the hope of 
a glorious resurrection and a blessed immortality 
through Him who is the resurrection and the life, she 
fell asleep in Jesus. ‘* Write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.?*—Communicated. 


NU 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will be held on Monday next, 
lith instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitcuect, Recording Secretary. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN.—The fifth of a 
course of Sermons to Young Men, on Sabbath eve- 
nings, in the Penn Presbyterian Church, Tenth 
street, below Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, will be 
preached by the Rev. E. P. Rogers, D. D., to-mor- 
row evening, 10th inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock. 


THE “HOLY WAR.”—The Rev. D. McGill, pas- 
tor of the Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth 
street below Spruce, Philadelphia, will give his 
Second Lecture on ** Mahomet and the Religion 
of the Turks,’? to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 10th 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock. Morning and af- 
ternoon services as usual. 


FIRST REFORMED PRESBYTERIANCHURCH, 
NEW YORK.—The monthly sermon will be 
preached on next Sabbath evening, (10th inst.,) in 
the First Reformed Presbyterian Church, Twelfth 
street, (Rev. Dr. McLeod’s,) at half past 7 o’clock. 


TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—There will be a general 
meeting of the Superintendents and Teachers of the 
Sunday-schools of Philadelphia, on Monday evening 
next, Ith inst. The meeting will be held in the 
Arch street Presbyterian Church, above Tenth street, 
at 7 o’clock. The object of the meeting is to excite 
a more earnest interest in the improvement and ex- 
tension of Sunday-schools in Philadelphia, and espe- 
cially in the condition and prospects of many thou- 
sands of negiccted children and youth, such as are 
not likely, by other means, to be brought under any 
moral or religious influence. Aa afternoon meet- 
ing wil) be held at half past 3 o’clock of the same 
day, in the Lecture Room, in the rear of the same 
church, in Arch street above Tenth, for conference 
and prayer. 

xy At the meeting in the evening, the subject 
will be open for general discussion; and a delega- 
tion will be present from the New York Sunday- 
school Union. 


OR THE HOLIDAYS!—AN AMUSING AN 
INSTRUCTIVE GIFT FOR THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE.—Dv you want a ‘‘ Geography without a 
Master?’ then buy a Dissected Map, which will 
keep the boys and girls as quiet as mice, and at the 
same time teach them the locality and boundaries 
of the different States of their own country. 
Our series now comprises a map of the United 
States, the Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Western 


States, each, - - - - - - $i 50 
A Map of New York, price, - - - 1 00 
A Map of the United States, cheap form, 50 


Sold by all Booksellers, and by 
MERRIAM, MOORE & CO., 


dec 9—iteow Troy, New York. 


S. ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR 

« 1855.—Four Copies a Year for Five Dollars. 
—The Home Magazine, during the year 1855, will 
contain between 800 and 1000 double-columna octa- 
vo pages of carefully edited reading matter. It will, 
in vidition, be largely illustrated in the best style 
of Art, with elegant steel and coloured engravings, 
and by several hundred fine wood engravings of 
cities, scenery, remarkable places, and objects is 
Science, Art, Natural History, Needlie-work, the 
Latest Fashions, Articles of Dress, &c., all for $1.26 
a year, in Clubs of four subscribers. The cheapest 
Monthly Magazine in the world! 

The editor refers to the literary character and 
quality of the work in the past for what it will be 
in the future. He pledges himself to keep its pages 
free from everything that is ill-natured, profane, or 
vulgar; while, at the same time, he will seek to 
impart thereto the highest possible degree of in- 
terest. 

Teanus—One “— for one year, $2; two copies 
for one year, $3; three copies for one year, $4; 

r copies for one year, $5. 

a” All additional subscribers beyond four at the 
same rate; that is, $1.25 per annum. | 

x7 Where twelve subscribers and $15 are sent, 
the getter-up of the club will be entitled to an ad- 
ditional copy of the Magazine. 

7 Home Magazine and Lady’s Book, one year 
$3.50. 

327” The January number is now ready. Speci- 
men numbers furnished to all who wish to subscribe 
or make up clubs. 

Premrums.—A variety of liberal premiams 
are offered. Among these is « library of 200 vol- 
umes for the largest number of subscribers sent in 
by the Sth of April next; 100 volumes for the nest 
highest list; 76 volames for the next; 50 volames for 
a handsome Family Bible for the fifth 

ighest Besides ? there are special premiums 
for all who fail in obtaining any of these, according 
to the number of subscribers seat. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
dec 9—2t 107 Walnut street, Philadelpina. 


scriber has just im a lerge and splendid as- 
sortmeat of Editiene of the Bible, selected 
special oar own sales,, bound 
presaly for us. hey compriee all the deenes of the 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


which may be fouad a t variety of sizes, 
in plain and handsome bindings, with and withoat 
References, Maps, and Indexes, A new style of 
Polyglott Bible for clergymen’s use; another with 
references under each verse, instead of being placed 
in columas, ead & very desirable large type edition 
in smal] compass. Also, the 

THE CHOICE OXPORD COPIES, © 


from the large and magnificent folic to the smallest 
edition, most richly and ela 


THE CELEBRATED POLYGLOTT 
OF BAGSTER, & SONS. 

Pocket Bibles are pri 

different sizea of exactly uniform 80 


ofeach, though differing as to size of 
exactly correspond, hae for and word for 


They contaia a selection of parallel refer 
ences, fully-colousd maps, and 
logical chart, with and without a copious Index of 
Subjects, by which almost any occurrence, dostri 

or other point of interest, may be referred to with. 
out a Concordance, and bound in extra Turkey mo- 
rocco, plain and tooled, as well as elahorate antiqve 


bindings, with every variety of rich aad plain mogat 


ings. 

PARAGRAPH BIBLES, 
in various sizes and styles. Altogether the 
most complete, extensive, and costly stock of 
ever imported, embracing more than one Aundred 
and fi/ty styles of binding, many of them new and 
unique. #0, a fine assortment of 

PRAYER BOOKS, 
in morocco and velvet bindings, with gilt and bronze 
ornaments of an entirely 

There being only a few copies of many of the 
choicest patterns, persons wishing presents for the 
approaching holidays, would do well to make ea 

or sale b WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Importer > 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore abeve Sixth, 
dec Philadelphia. 


noa; Ducal Palace, Venice; -Isiand in the 
Tiber; Palace of Justice, Milan; Port of Taulon ; 
Panorama of Rome; with a large assortment of 
other slides for the Stereoscope (daguerreotyped on 
giass), of our own importation, illustrating the pria- 
a objects of interest in Kurope asd America. 
earée also agents for the sale of nheim’e 
beautiful Views for the Stereoscope, which we sell 


at their prices. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
48 Chestnut street, a few doors above Second 
dec 9—2t Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE.—A Pew, No. 86, in the middle 
aisle of the Second Presbyterian Church, Rev. 

Charles W. Shields, pastor. Address Box 647, 

Philadelphia Post Office. dec 9—31° 


ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENBCTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of thie Academy 
will commence on Tueaday, 9th January, 1855, aad 
continue fourteen weeks. Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction ia the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan- 
guages; in Vocal and al) kinds of Instrumental Mu- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting; 
also, in Wax Fruit apd Flowers, Ornamental Need 
Work, &c. Whole expense per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished room, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, is e38. 
This Institution affords very seperior advantages, 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoying 
a most salubrious climate, possessed of beolaceens 
and Teachers of the very first order in their several 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident is second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Students conveyed free of ex- 
nse at the commencement and close of each 
erm, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1856. For further particulars, 
apply to Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 
Principal. 


dec 


ie STEREOSCOPE —By means of this inge- 

nious and curious Instrument, two representa- 
tions of the same object, taken from different points, 
appear, when viewed at the same time by both eyea, 
as only a single picture, and the object has the se 
blance of being solid, or in relief, thus producing 
most wonderful and beaatiful effects. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
No. 43 Chestaut street, above Second, 
dec 9—2t Philadelphia. 


OICE AND VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL 

BOOKS.—Poli Synopis Criticorum; 5 vols.; 
best edition. The Critici Sacra; fine copy; 13 
vols. folio. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible; 9 vols. 
4to. Charnock’s Works, complete in 9 volumes; 
fine copy. Owen’s Complete Works; 21 volumes; 
fine set. Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical Criticism; 
2 volumes. McKerrow’s History of the Secession 
Church. Gurnall’s Christian in Complete Armour. 
Oldshausen on the Gospels and Acts; 4 vols. Ole- 
hausen’s Notes on the Episties; 5 vols. Hogen- 
back’s History of Dectrines; 2 vole. He 
berg on the Psalms; 3 vols. mg es the 
Revelation of St. John; 2 vole. Hengstenberg on 
the Pentateuch ; 2 vols. Hengstenberg on Daniel 
and Zechariah. Conybeare and Howson’s Life and 
Letters of St. Paul. 

Also, many other valuable books for sale, at very 


low prices, by 
SMITH & ENGLISH, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


BOOK FOR THE AGED.—The Evening of Life! 
or, Light and Comforts amid the ~ 
Declining Years. By Jeremiah Chaplin. ‘ The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
of righteousness.”"—Prov. xvi. 31. The author, 
in his preface to the above excellent volume says! 
** If the young need counsel, the aged need conso- 
Jation. With them the day of life is far spent, and 
the evening shadows have begun to fall, or are 
deepening into night.” This volume is printed in 
very large, open, and clear type, so that it may be 
easily read by those whose natural sight is dimmed 
by age. Its selections are from the best writers of 
many centuries, among whom appear the names of 
Bishop Hall, Lamartine, Vinet, Fenelon, Ruther- 
ford, Hannah More, Thomas A. Kempis, Cecil, Ed- 
wards, Newton, Romaine, Jeremy Taylor, Bunyan 
Leighton, Payson, Oberlin, Matthew Henry, and 
numerous 
This charming is bound ia plain cloth, price 
$1; cloth gilt, $1.50; haifeait, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
dec 9—4t Publishers, Boston. 


PECTACLES.—A pair of Gold Spectacles con- 

stitutes a neat and appropriate Christmas Gift, 

and we are prepared to furnish an article of beauti- — 

ful workmanship, in various styles, for the approach- 
ing holidays. 

Our Illustrated Circular, which is furnished on 
application, and seat by mail, free of charge, will 
enable persons at a distance to select and send to 
us the desired pattern. 

Gold Spectacles $5 and upwards. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 48 Chestnut street, above Second, 
Established ia 1796. 

We shall shortly move to our new and spacious 
building, 194 Chestnut street, a few doors below 
Ei =~ ym the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 

ec : 


DR. ADAM8’S NEW VOLUME.—Christ a 
Friend —A series of Discourses by the Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams, D. D., beiag a continuatios of 
his former series, the Friends of Christ in the New 
Testament 


This new volume is now in press, and will be 
published early in December. 

Contenta—1. Behold how he loved him. 32. Call 
of Matthew. 3. The Widow of Nain and her Son. 
4. Zaccheus. 5. Who touched me. 6. Thomas. 
7. Peter on the waves. 8. Nathaniel. 9. The 
Friend of Seamen. 10. John. tI. Thou shalt 
never wash my feet. 1%. Paul. ‘13. Stephen. 

We shall publish on the same a ny fifth edi- 
tion of The Friends of Christ in the Testament. 
By the same aathor. 

The object of this book is to illustrate faith ian 
Christ, and love towards him, by the examples of 
those who befriended him when he was on earth. 

Contents—1. The Wise Men from the East, 3. Si- 
meon. 3. John the Baptist. 4. The Bridegroom and 
Bride at Cana. 5. The Twelve A es. 6. The Chil- 
dren in the Temple. 7. The Woman with the Ala- 
baster Box. 8. Martha and Mary. 9. Simon the 
Cyrenian. 10. The Peniteat Thief. 11. The Re- 
lenting Crucifier. 12. Joseph of Arimathea. 13. The 
Women at the Sepulchre. | 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

A rare combination of various ma forcible 
reasoning, graceful diction, felicitous illastration, 
beautifel simplicity, and t appli 
Puriian Recorder, 

Every way worthy of the fine mate, onpesteresher 
Jarship and unaffected Christian spirit of the author. 
— Boston Traveller. 

The volume belongs among the best.—Boston 

hey wi wi eaeure profit.— 

Conceived ok ro spirit, and written with 

rare ability of thought and style—Zion’s Ha 

ose who to this volame spon one 

of the selectest shelves of their library will mies do- 

ing justice to the moss original, most afflacat, and 

most useful volume of sermons which the American 

press—at least for long time—has given to the 
rid.— Boston 


by the perusal of 
This beautiful volame will become a favourite in 

very masy Christiana families.--New York Inde- 

family book ; a 

member of the familp.af 

A beautiful book ia rich ia 

cought, sloguest ia of the 
ught, elog | the 


A portion of each edition will be bound is ele- 
gant style, suitable for Christmas or New Year's 
1 


All orders to be addressed to the Publishers. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO.,. 
dec 9—4t No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


bas 4 rhe sesolations in th a rai com agrees | vember 12th. As far as its 
introduced resolution ges that may occur, atill le stress on having this assistance | ber employment 
bg-the mittee of: Ways aad M Noramos ann rue Presipexcy.— 
a) 4 “the the President ‘was re- and the lesser channels around the town were d 
we! at. loas, both, It. is a plain expose icebound, (12th November). There is a great 
‘the present condition of the country,—it deal of grain and timber at Dantzig ready for | 
a > the. moat, and conservative in its tone. The Fil shipment, but no prospect of getting it off. ! 
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ahem are stetesmablike and Az “Three days ago the Emperor of Austria sent 
| ‘thé an au letter to the Emperor Napoleon, With clegantiy chased and rime; 
aS are well educated, and thus qualific ithe, \jotity “of his countrymen. He recommends The Paris correspondence of the London 
bee it, Che! business of efftication'is | the reduvtivd of the preséht tariff to the reve- Times states that on November 8th, Mr. Fay, 
Wi, _ torhave a sacred: character, and thus to lay all sources, during the last fiscal year, he states 
mai inister oft not. to be $73,540,755, and the expenditures, “ex- 
eal er. post... _An- | cltsive of payments on account of public debt,” | 
Other: may be,:that some. are infla- | $51,018,249. From this expose, it appears that 
enced their views” aud “by ne- | thé country has enjoyed great prosperity. He 
Tbe, professor -is unites ip the recommendations of the Secre- 
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| perhaps weeks, the Senate, on Tuesday, elected | 
Mr. Bright of Indiana, President pro tem. In 
the House 200: members were present. After the | 
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i iness, to receive any 
nouncel-the first business. ia order to be the | 
President's‘ veto of the River and Harbour Bill York Evangelist. 
CE Congress. This message | Greatly refreshed and strengthened have we been 
| was read andGtdered ‘to be printed. Various | 
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sued in a beief.apese of temas 
Tax Moraras or ras Biatz. By Mrs. 8.G. Ash- 


ton. With by the Rev. 
wo, Wish trathfa) por- 


» should igok to Wor 


-Bhe.can. eciate her own 
im perfect picture, While Mra, Stone 
the facts. of Scriptpre, she has suc 


Inftuctice on thé well-being of the 
euch and ertfal attempts have been made 
Wy. ap. one party to distort facts and traduce the 
‘ sel ebief pctors in the scene. Mr. Brown 
b rticipated largely in the discussions end 
teclessiastical proceédings which led to the 
tion’ of ‘the Plan of Union, and the excivion of 
dnited ‘ghd ‘érroneous: bodies which grew up under 
ite shadow, Was qualified to give a faithful version 
of, the oecurrences \of 1837, preceding yeers. 
be expresens himeif streogly and withoat 
veinéiag, thie reader, if he be candid. and unprejo- 
heed, Will not fail to see that he furnishes « faithful 
'¥ Of events: “We are willing that the honest 
tat foente of this book, with eir vouchers, should 
he, weighed; against the. prej and. inaccurate 
renderadiby Dr. Judd and his co-adjutors. 


original designs. 
Go, pp. 320. 

holiday season. 
eharucter, poet prose; arid its tinted illustra- 
tidfié “Or erabétlishments will’ not fail to please the 
bye. The editot has sgoceeded in his aim in form- 
ing.» volume of entertaining reading. — 

Tax ov rus Sinictx; or Pictures of Pales- 
* tigé, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayard 
Taylor... New York, 1854, G.P. Putnum Co. 


» We have already noticed several of Mr. Taylor's 
bouks, the results of his extetisive and enthusiastic 
travel, No che ‘seems more tb relish locomotion, or 
to'have a eager curiosity to see whatever is to 
be seen the world over, and few have a better talent 
for spirited sketches of »what:he has seen. In the 
volume’ before! as, we are. least satiefied with his 
views of Palestine. Others have written better and 
tore satisfactorily of the Holy Land, and, indeed, 


the dathor in all his travels exhibits but little of the | 


gravity and serioueness of a Christian traveller. 
Drecoéxets ox Delivered in the Chapel 


1854, 

phigoWallium &Martien. )12a0, pp. 328. 
.» President! Phorawell; in these seven discourses, 
discusees the Ettiical Systerti of the Bible, the Love 
of Trott, Paithfatness, Vows, and Con- 
wisteticy. Tt must'be recollected that they were de- 
digned for the benefit of collegians, and have not the 
populer cast of ordinary sermons, although the 
ipteliigent.of ,cleeses will relish them. ‘The au- 


thor is as an exact echoler, asa deep 
thinker, atid a‘ powerful logicien, and the discourses 
‘the impress of hid vigorova mind. We com- 
ingénuous, yeung men as important 
iscussions of great and practica) 


Mititcraox. By Charles 
Frederick Ledderhoae. Translated from the Ger- 
_ man by the Rev, G, F, Krotel, paster of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. . Philadelphia, 
- 3864, Lindsay & Blakiston. 12mo, pp. 364. 
We commend this meinvir for its ‘genera! histari- 
eal cy, 
Q the stand-point occupied by the 
or. e memoir is deeply interesting, and ex- 
hibits the good and greet Reformer in a pleasing 
light, as an amiable, learned, moderate, but yet firm 
advocate of the truths which the Reformation de- 
Sasnata Evewixe oy Tar New 
by the Rev: John Cumming, D.D., (St. 


Matthews) ‘Boston, 1854, John P. Jetoett Co. 
pp. 483° 
Readixes on tax New Tre 


wamant, by the Rex. John, Cumming, D. 
12mo, pp. 288. | 
vohumes more from the prolific pen of Dr. 
Cumming, bearing évidence of a most fruitful 
study of the Holy Scriptures. Like the preceding 
works of the author, they are eminently adapted for 
Lates By the author of «The Old House 
"bw'the River?” and “The Ow! Creek Letters.” 
‘' New York, 1854, Harper § Brothers. 12mo, pp. 
ne ef the author already before 
the public, will introduce these «Later Years,” which 
are pictared with the same talent, and show that the 
same t for the angle, the gun, and rural scenery, 

have not been extinguished by the lapse of years. 
Me. Second volume. 
New York, 1854; G. P. Putnam § Co. 18mo, 


This is ove of the serics in course of publication 
entitled « Ellen Montgomery’s Book-Shelf,” by the 
author of the: Wide, Wide World,” « sufficient 
guatantes, we ehould think, thet it will be accept- 
or Lecrores ow Tat Aims axv Do- 
‘on Tae or taz Law. De- 
livered before the Law: Olese of the University of 
By George Sharswood, Professor of 
the of Law.’ Phitadelphia, 1854, T. § 
ont 
munity at lerge, which should 
ciated. Mimself man of tried probity, cecupying 
a distinguished place on the bench, and respected for 
and accuracy of his judicial decision 
advices and tk carry bar i 
wed in practice by the members of the profession 
pith would greatly exalt it in the public esteem. 
principle which he urges in 
commend themectves to-every one’s 


ftieht; ahd it is « real that any one who 
Mould bo atthe ter. 


Taz Kxow Noraixe 1854, John P. 
& Co, 13mo, pp- 


(St. 
Co. 


founds s secret society of benevolence, and then to 
the sutprise of all, reveals 
peighbout, whore. long absence had ens 

assume 9 succeestul disguise... 
‘PAMPHLETS, &c. 


Back we have received the London 
Edinburgh 


Review,..and Bisckwood’s 
Magazine, all too well known es able periodicals to 


specification of their contents. 


Age, Ne. 550, and the Re- 
ian; Feveiga Missionary, and the 


the Rey. Charles Wadsworth of Phil 
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tration ks and its bold and faithfal 
rae jon 1 


_ Tae Sevan Sawszs.—A schoolmastet, 


-hgndred wat one day 
questioning & ci among: asked 


to the pen of a very young lady, which, if” 


appear to 
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crops,'ia portions of the haveteen nearly 
eat Off; Discaste has prevailed wo a greater extent 
Bat the and restored salu- 
brity i homes, and the re. 
tara If the 

bee seasons, it 

and a lerge 


As individoals, we 
with homan suffering, nor 
regret for the causes which produce it As a na- 


peace or checks the prosperity of any part of Chris 
» tends, more or less, to iavalve our own. 

They are mutually dependent upon each other. 
Anicable relation between iheas, and reciprocal 
good will, are esrentia!l for the of what- 
uvér te desirxble in their moral, social, and political 
condition. Hence it has been my earnest endeavour 
to maliitain peace and friendly rse with all 


wise government, ly 
of this nt, #0 car 
adupted and steadily pursued, of avoiding all = 
tangling alliances, ee hitherto exempted it from 
many complications, in which, it would otherwise 
have becowe involved. Notwithstending thie our 
clearly defined and well-sustained course of action, 
and our geographical position so remote from Eu- 
rope, increasing disposition hus been manifested, by 
some of its governwents, to supervise, and, in cer- 
tain respects, to direct our foreign policy. In plane 
for adjusting the balance of power among them- 
selves, they have assuined to take us into account, 
and would construin us to conform our conduct to 
their views, One or another of the rs of Eu. 
rope hes, from time to time, undertaken to enforce 
arbitrary regulations, contrary, in respecte, to 
éstablished principles of international law. ‘That 
law, the United States huve, in their foreign inter- 
course, uniformly respected and observed, and they 
cannot recognize any such interpolations therein, as 
the temporary interesis of others may suggest 
They du vot admit, that the sovereigns of one con- 
tinent, or of a particular community of states, can 
leyislate tor all others. 

Leaving the transatlantic nations to adjust their 
political system in the way they may think best for 
their common welfure, the independent powers of 
this continent may well assert the right to be ex- 
emt from all annoying. interference pn their part. 
Systematic abstinence from intimate political con- 
geetion with distant foreign nations, does not con- 

ict with giving the widest range to our foreign 
commeree. This distinction, so clearly marked in 
istory, scems to have been overlooked or disre- 
garded by some leading foreign states. Our re- 
fusal to be brought within, and eubjected to, their 
peculiar system, has, | fear, created a jealous dis- 
trust of our conduct, and induced, on their part, oc. 
casignul ucts of disturbing effect upon our forcign 
relations. 
. Our present attitude and past course gives as- 
urances which should not be questioned, that our 
purposes are not aggressive, nor threatening to 
tbe safety and welfure of other nations. Our mili- 
lary extablishment, in time of peace, is adapted 
fo maintain exterior defences, and to preserve or- 
der among the aboriginal tribes within the limits 
of the Union. Our naval force is intended only 
for the protection of our citizens sbroad, and of 
commerce, diffused, as it ie, over all the seas of the 
The government of the United States being 
essentially pacific in policy, stands prepared to 
repel invasion by the voluntary service of u pa- 
triotic people, and provides no permanent means of 
foreign aggression. ‘These considerations should 
allay all apprehension, that we are disposed to en- 
croach on the rights, or endanger the security of 
other States. 

Such European powers have regarded, with dis- 

ieting concern, the territorial expansion of the 

nited States. This rapid growth hus resulted 
from the legitimate exercise of sovereign rights, 
belonging alike to all nations, and by many liber. 
ally exercised. Under such circumstances, it could 
hardly have been expected that those among them, 
which have, within a comparative recent period, 
subdued and absorbed ancient kingdoms, planted 
their standards on every continent, and now pos- 
sess, or claim, the control of, the islands of eve 
ocean as their appropriate domain, would look wi 
unfriendly sentiments upon the acquisitions of this 
couniry,in every instance honourably obtained, or 
would feel themselves justified in imputing our ad- 
vancement to a spirit of aggression, or to a passion 
for political predominance. 
. foreign commerce has feached a ma 
and extent nearly equal to that of the first maritime 
power of the earth, and exceeding that of any other. 
Over this great interest, in which not only our mer- 
chants, but al) classes of citizens, at least indirectly, 
‘are concerned, it is the duty of the executive and 
legislative branches of the government to exercise a 

l ion, and adopt proper measures fur 

its protection. The policy which I have had in 
view, in regard to this interest, embraces its future 
as well as its present security. 

Long experience has shown that, in general, 
when the principal powers of Europe are engaged 
in war, the rights of neutral nations ure endangered. 
This consideration led, in the pr of the war of 
our independence, to the formation of the celebrated 
confederacy of armed neutrality, a primary 
of which was to asrert the doctrine that free ships 
make free , except in the case of articles con- 
traband of war; a doctrine which, from the very 
commencement of our national being, hes been a 
cherished idea of the statesmen of this country. At 
one period or anuther, every maritime power has, 

some solemn treaty stipulation, recognized that 
‘principle; and it might have been hoped that it 
‘would come to be universally received and respected 
as a rule of international law. But the refusal of 
one power prevented this, and in the next great war 
‘which ensued—that of the French revolution—it 
failed to be respected among the belligerent states 
of Europe. Notwithstanding this, the princip!c is 
generally admitted to be a sound and salutary one: 
80 much so, that at the commencement of the exist- 
ing war in Europe, Great Britain and France an- 
nounced their purpose to observe it for the present ; 
pot, however, as a recognized international right, 
but as a mere concession for the time being. 

The co-operation, however, of these two powerful 
maritime nations in the interest of neutral rights, 
appeared to me to afford an occasion, inviting aud 
justifying, on the part of the United States, a re- 
newed effort to muke the doctrine in question a 
principle of international law, by means of special 
conventions between the several powers of Europe 
and America. Accordingly, a proposition, ombra- 
cing not only the rule that free ships make free 
goods, except contraband articles, but also the less 
contested one, that neutral property, other than 
contraband, though on board enemy’s ships, shull be 
exempt from confiscation, has been submitted by 
this government to those of Europe and America. 

Russia acted promptly in this matter, and a con- 

vention was concluded between that country and 
the United States, providing for the observance of 
the principles announced, nut only as between them- 
selves, but also as between them and all other na- 
tions which shall enter into like stipulations. None 
of the other powers have, as yet, taken final action 
on the subject. 1am not aware, however, that any 
objections to the proposed stipulations have beeu 
made; but, on the contrary, they are acknowledged 
to be essential to the security of neutral commerce ; 
the only apparent obstacle to their general adop- 
tien is in the ibility that it may be encumbered 
by inedmi conditions, 
* The King of the ‘Two Sicilics hae expressed to 
out Minister at’ Naples his readiness to concur in 
our proposition relative to neutral rights, and to 
enter into a convention on that subject. 

The King of Prussia entirely approves of the pro- 
any of a treaty to the same effect, submitted to him, 

t proposes an additional article providing fur the 
renunciation of privatecring. an article, for 
most obvious reasons, is much desired by nations 
having naval establishments large in proportion to 
their foreign commerce. If it were adopted as an 
international rule, the commerce of a nution having 

ively a small naval forer, would be very 

math at the mercy of its enemy, in care of war 
with a power of decided naval superiority. The 
dure stutement of the condition in which the United 
States would be placed, after having surrendered 
the right to résort to privateers, in the event of war 
with a belligerent of naval supremacy, will show 
that this government could never listen to such a 
pro ition, The navy of the first maritime power 
4n-Europe is at least ten times as large as that of the 
Wnited States. The foreign conmerce of the two 
countries is nearly, equal, and abuut equaily exposed 
to hostile depredations. _ In war between that power 
‘and the United States, without resort on our part to 
mercantile marine, the means of our enemy to in- 
flict: injury ‘upon our commerce would be tenfold 
reater thun ours to retaliate. We could not extri- 
‘Gate oor country from this unequal condition, with 
“gach an enemy, unless we al once departed from 
our present peaceful policy, end became a great na- 
val power.. Nor would this country be better situ- 
ated in war with one of the secondary naval powers. 
Fhevgh the naval disparity would be loss, the great- 
er extent, and more exposed condition of our wide- 
spread commerce, would give any of them a like ad- 
~The proposition to en‘er inte engegements to 
Worege resort to privateers, in cese this country 
should be forced into war with a great anyel yee 
is not entitled to ‘more favourable consider- 
“ation than wovld Be a to agree not to 
ept the services of volunteers for a, erations on 
Ke Wher the honour or the rights of our coun 
reqnire it to assume a bistilo attitude, it ¢con- 
ivtism of its citizens, 
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of legislation not yet fully perlormed. So soon as 
it was ratified, Great Britain opened to our com- 
merce the free navigation of the river St. Lawrence, 
and to our fishermen unmolested access to the 
shores and bays, from which they hed been pre- 
viously excluded, or the coasts of her North Ameri- 
can provinces; in retarn for which, she asked for 
the introduction, free of duty, into the ports of the 
United States, of the fish caught on the same coast 
by British fishermen. This being the eompensa- 
tion, stipulated in the treaty, for privileges of the 
highest im and value to the United States, 
which were thus voluntarily yielded before it be- 
came effective, the request seemed to me to be a 
reasonable one; but it could not be acceded: to, 
from want of authority ‘to suspend our laws impos- 
ing duties on all foreign fish. In the meantime, 
the Treasury Department issued a regulation, for 
ascertaining the duties paid or secured by bonds 
on fish caught on the coasts of the British pro- 
vinces, and brought to our markets by British sub- 
jects, after the fishin -grounds had been made fall 
accessible to the citizens of the United States. 
recommend to your favourable consideration a pro- 
position, which will be submitted to you, for au- 
thority to refund the duties and cancel the bonds 
thus received. The provinces of Canada and New 
Brunswick have also anticipated the full operation 
of the treaty, by legislative arrangements, respec- 
tively, to admit, free of duty, the products of the 
United States mentioned in the free list of the 
treaty; and an arrangement, similar to that regard- 
ing British fish, has been made for duties now 
chargeable on the products of those provinces enu- 
merated in the same free list, and introduced there- 
from into the United States; a proposition for 
refunding which will, in my judgment, be in like 
manner entitled to your favourable consideration. 

There is difference of opinion between the United 
States and Great Britain, as to the boundary line 
of the ‘Territory of Washington, adjoining the 
British possessions on the Pacific, which has al- 
ready led to difficulties on the part of the citizens 
and local authorities of the two governments. I 
recominend that provision be made for a commis- 
sion, to be juined by one on the part of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty, for the purpose of running and 
establishing the line in controversy. Certain stipu- 
lations of the third and fourth articles ef the treaty 
concluded by the United States and Great Britain 
in 1846, regarding possessory rights of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and property of the Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Company, have given rise to 
serious disputes, and it is important to all con- 
cerned, that summary means of settling them ami- 
cably shuuld be devised. I have reason to believe, 
that an arrangement can be made on just terms, 
for the extinguishment of the rights in question, 
embracing, ulso, the right of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to the navigation of the river Columbia ; 
and I therefore suggest to your consideration, the 
expediency of making a contingent appropriation 
for that purpose. 

France was the early and efficient ally of the 
United States in their struggle for independence. 
From that time to the present, with occasional 
slight interruptions, cordial rélations of friendship 
have existed between the governments and people 
of the two cuvuntries, The kindly sentiments, cher- 
ished alike by both nations, have led to extensive 
social and commercial intercourse, which, I trust, 
will not be interrupted or checked by any casual 
event of an apparently unsatisfactory character. 
The French Consul at San Francisco was, not long 
since, brought into the United States District Court 
at that place, by compulsory process, as a witness 
in favor of another foreign consul, in violation, as 
the French government conceives, of his privileges 
under our consular convention with France. There 
being nothing in the transaction which could im- 
ply any disrespect to France or its consul, such 
explanation has been made, as I hope will be satis- 
factory. Subsequently, misunderstanding arose 
on the subject of the French government having, 
as it appeared, abraptly excluded the American 
minister to Spain from passing through France, on 
his way from London to Madrid. But that go- 
vernment has unequivocally disavowed any design 
to deny the right of transit to the minister of the 
United States; and, after explanations to this effect, 
he has resumed his journey, and actually returned 
through France to Spain. I herewith lay before 
Congress the correspondence on thie subject be- 
tween our envoy at Paris and the minister of fo- 
reign relations of the French government. 

The position of our affairs with Spain remains as 
at the close of your lust session. Internal agita- 
tion, assuming very nearly the character of politi- 
cal revolution, has recently convulsed that country. 
The late ministers were violently expelled from 
power, and men of very different views in relation 
to its internal affairs have succeeded. Since this 
change, there has been no propitious qovaey 
to resume, and press on, negotiations for the ad- 
jastment of serious questions of difficulty between 
the Spanish Government and the United States. 
There is reason to believe that our minister will 
find the present government more favourably in- 
clined than the preceding to comply with our just 
demands, and to make suitable arrangements for 
restoring harmony, and preserving peace, between 
the two countries. 

Negotiationg are pending with Denmark to dis- 
continue the practice of levying tolls on our vessels 
and their cargoes passing through the sound. I 


do not doubt that we can claim exemption there- 


from, as a matter of right. It is admitted on all 
hands, that this exaction is sanctioned not by the 
ponent principles of the law of nations, but only 

y special conventions, which most of the com- 
mercial nations have entered into with Denmark. 
The filth article of our treaty of 1626 with Den- 
mark, provides that there shall not be paid on the 
vessels of the United States and their cargoes when 
passing through the Sound, higher duties than 
those of the most favoured nations. This may be 
regarded as an implied agreement to submit to the 
tolls during the continuance of the treaty, and con- 
sequently may embarrass the a-sertion of our right 
to be released therefrom. There are also other 
provisions in the treaty which ouglit to be modi- 
fied. It was to remain in force ten years, and un- 
til one year after either party should give notice 
to the other of intention to terminate it. I deem 
it expedient that the contemplated notice should 
be given to the government of Denmark. 

‘The naval expedition, despatched about two 
years since for the purpose of cstablishing rela- 
tions with the empire of Japan, bas been ably and 
«kilfully conducted to a successful termination by 
the officer to whom it was entrusted. A treaty, 
o; ening certain of the ports of that populous coun- 
try, has been negotiated; and in order to give full 
effect ther: to, it only remains to exchange ratifica- 
tions, and adopt requisite commercial regulations. 

The treaty lately concluded between the United 
States and Mexico settled some of our most em- 
barrassing difficulties with that country, but nu- 
merous claims upon it for wrongs and injuries 
to our citizens remain unadjusted, and many new 
cases have been recently added to the former list 
of grievances. Our legation has been earnest in 
its endeavours to obtain from the Mexican govern- 
ment a favourable consideration of these claims, 
but hitherto without success. This failure is, pro- 
bably, in some measure, to be ascribed to the dis- 
turbed condition of that country. It has been my 
anxious desire to maintain friendly relations with 
the Mexican republic, and to cause its rights and 
territories to be respected, not only by our citizens, 
but by forcigners, who have resorted to the United 
States for the purpose of organizing hostile expe- 
ditions against some of the States of that Repub- 
lic... The defenceless condition .in which its fron- 
tiers have been lot, has stimylated lawless adven- 
turers to embark in these cnterprises, and greatly 
increased the difficu!ty of enforcing our obligations 
of neutrality. Regarding it as my solemn duty to 
fulfil efficiently these obligations, not only towards 
Mexico, but other foreign nations, I have exerted 
all the powers with which I am invested to defeat 
such criminal proceedings, and bring to punish- 
ment those who, by taking a part therein, violated 
our laws. 

The energy and activity of our civil and mili- 
tary authorities have frustrated the designs of those 
who meditated expeditions of this character, ex- 
cept in two instances. One of these, composed of 
foreigners, was at first countenanced and aided by 
the Mexican government itself; it having been 
deceived as to their real object. The other, small 
in number, cluded the vigilance of the magistrates 
at San Francisco, and succeeded in reaching the 
Mexican territories; but the effective measures 
taken by this government compelled, the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking. 

The commission to establish the new line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, according to 
the provisions of the treaty of the 30th of Decem- 
ber last, has been organized, and the work is 


already commenced. 


Our treaties with the Argentine Confederation, 
and with the Republics of Uraguay and Paraguay, 
secure to us the free navigation of the river La 


\ Platte, and some of its larger tributaries; but the 


same success has not attended our endeavours to 
open the Amazon. The reasons in favour of the 
free use of that river, I had occasion to present 
fully. in a former message; and, considering the 
cordiul relations which have long existed between 
this government and Brazil, it may be expected 
that pending negotiations will, eventually, reach a 
favourable result. 
Convenient means of transit, between the several 
paris of a country. are not only desirable for the 
objects of commercial and persona! communication, 
bat essential to its existence under one rn- 


“ment. Séparated as are the Atlantic and acific 


coasts of the United States by the whole breadth 
of the. continent, still the inhabitants of each are 
closely bound together by community of origin and 
institutions, and by strong attachment to the Union. 
Hence the constant and increasing intercourse, 
and vast interchange of commercial productions, 


between these remote divisions of the Republic. 
At the present time, the most practicable and only 


that no occasion 


were, as it was supposed, ad- 
justed by the treaty of April 19, 1850; byt, unfor- 
ha by se 


As incidental to these questions, I deem it 
r to notice an occurrence which hay nok te 
Eongral America near the close of the last session 


posed 
United States, for the purpose of opening such & 
transit way, by the river San Juan and Lake Nica- 
ragua, which soon becaine an eligible and much 
used route in the transportation of our citizens and 
their property between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Meanwhile, and in anticipation of the comple- 
tion and importance of this transit way, a number 
of adventorers had taken possession of the old 
Spanish port at the mouth of the river San Juan, 
in open defiance of the State or States of Central 
America, which upon their becoming independent, 
had rightfully succeeded to the local sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of Spain. These adventurers un- 
dortook to change the name of the place from San 
Juan del Norte to Greytown, and, though at first 
pretending to act as the subjects of the fictitious 
sovereign of the Mosquito Indians, they subse- 
quently repudiated the control of any power what- 
ever, assumed to adopt a distinct political organiza- 
tion, and declared themselves an inde,endeut so- 
vereign State. 

If, at the same time, a faint was enter- 
tained that they might become a stable and respect- 
able community, that hope soon vanished. They 
proceeded to assert unfounded claiins to civil juris- 
diction over Punta Arenas, a position on the oppo- 
site side of the river San Juan, which was in pos- 
session, under a title wholly independent of them, 
of citizens of the United States, interested in the 
Nicaragua Transit Company, and which was in- 
dispensably necessary to the prosperous operation 
of that route across the Isthmus. The company 
resisted their groundless claiins; whereupon they 
proceeded to destroy some of its buildings, and 
attempted violently to dispossess it. 

At a later period they organized a strong force 
for the purpose of demolishing the establishment 
at Punta Arenas, but this mischievous design was 
defeated by the interposition of one of our ships of 
war, at that time in the harbor of San Juan. Sub- 
sequently to this, in May last, a body of men from 
Greytown crossed over to Punta Arenas, arrogating 
authority to arrest, on.the charge of murder, 4 
captain of one of the steamboats of the Transit 
Company. Being well aware that the cluim to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction there would be resisted then, as 
it had been on previous occasions, they went pre- 
pared to assert it by furce of arms. 

Our minister to Central America happened to be 
present on that occasion. Believing that tie cap- 
tain of the steamboat was innocent, for he wit- 
nessed the transaction on which the charge was 
founded, and believing also, that the intruding 
purty, having no jurisdiction over the place where 
they proposed to make the arrest, would encounter 
desperate resistance if they persisted in their pur- 
pgse, he interposed, effectually, to prevent violence 
and bloodshed. ‘The American minister afterwards 
visited Gre, town, and whilst he was there, a mob, 
including certain of the so-called public functiona- 
ries of the place, surrounded the house in which 
he was, avowing that they had come to arrest him, 
by order of some person exercising the chief au- 
thority. While parleying with them he was 
wounded by a missile from the crowd. A boat, de- 
spatched from the American steamer “ Northern 
Light” to release him from the perilous situation 
in which he was understood to be, was fired on by 
the town guard, and compelled to return, These 
incidents, together with the known character of 
the population of Greytown, and their excited 
state, induced just apprehensions that the lives and 
property of our citizens at Punta Arenas would 
be in imminent danger after the departure of the 
steamer, with her passengers for New York, un- 
less a guard was left for their protection. For this 
purpose, and in order to ensure the safety of pas- 
sengers and property passing over the route, a tem- 
porary force was organized, at considerable ex- 
pense to the United States, fur which provision 
was made at the last session of Congress, 

This pretended community, a hete as- 
semblage gathered from various countries, and 
composed, for the most part, of blucks and persons 
of mixed blood, had previously given other indica- 
tions of mischievous and dangerous propensities. 
Early in the same month, property was clandes-. 
tinely abstracted from the depot of the Transit 
Company and taken to Greytown. The plunderers 
obtained shelter there, and their re were 
driven back by its people, who not only protected 
the wrongdoers and shared the plunder, but treat- 
ed with rudeness and violence those who soughit to 
recover their property. 

Such, in substance, are the facts submitted to 
my consideration, and proved by trustworthy evi- 
dence. I could not doubt that the case demanded 
the interposition of this government. Justice re- 
quired that reparation should be made for so many 
and such gross wrongs, and that a course of inso- 
lence and plunder, tending a to the insecu- 
rity of the lives of numerous travellers, and of the 
rich treasure belonging to our citizens, passing 
over this transit way, should be peremptorily ar- 
rested. Whatever it might be in other respects, 
the community in question, in power to do mis- 
chief, was not despicable. It was well provided 
with ordnance, small arms, and ammunition, and 
might easily seize on the unarmed boats, freighted 
with millions of property, which passed almost 
daily within its reach. 

It did not profess to belong to any regular go- 
vernment, and had, in fact, no recognized depend- 
ence on, or connection with, any one to which the 
United States or their injured citizens might apply 
for redress, or which could be held responsible in 
any way for the outrages committed. Not stand- 
ing before the world in the attitude of an organized 
political society, being neither competent to exer- 
cise the rights nor to discharge the obligations of 
a government, it was, in fact, a marauding esta- 
blishment, too dangerous to be disregarded, and too 
guilty to pass unpunished, and yet incapable of 
being treated in any other way than as a piratical 
resort of outlaws, or a camp of savages, depredating 
on emigrant trains or caravans and the frontier 
settlements of civilized states. 

Seasonable notice was given to the people of 
Greytown that this government required them to 
repair the injuries they had done to our citizens, 
and to make suitable apology for their insult of 
our minister,and that a ship-of-war would be de- 
spatched thither to enforce compliance with these 
demands. But the notice passed unheeded. There- 
upon a commander of the navy, in charge of the 
sloop-of-war Cyane, was ordered to repeat the de- 
mands, and to insist upon a compliance therewith. 
Finding that neither the populace, nor those as- 
suming to have authority over them, manifested 
any disposition to make the required reparation, 
or even to offer excuse for their conduct, he warned 
them by a public proclamation that if they did not 
give satisfaction within a time specified, he would 
bombard the town. By this procedure he afforded 
them opportunity to provide fur their personal 
safety. 

To those also, who desired to avoid luss of proper- 
ty in the punishment about to be inflicted on the 
offending town, he furnished the means of remov- 
ing their effects, by the boats of his own ship, and 
of a steamer which he procured and tendered to 
them for that purpose. At length perceiving no 
disposition on the part of the town to comply with 
his requisitions, he appealed to the commander of 
her Britanic Majesty’s schooner “* Bermuda” who 
was seen to have intercourse, and apparently much 
influence with the leaders among them, to inter. 
pose, and persuade thein to take some course cal. 
culated to save the necessity of resorting to the 
extreme measure indicated in his proclamation; 
but that officer, instead of acceding to the request, 
did nothing more than to protest against the con- 
templated bombardment. 

No steps of any sort were taken by the 
to give the satisfaction required. No individuals, 
if any there were, who regarded themselves as 
not responsible for the misconduct of the commu- 
nity, adopted any means to separate themselves 
from the fate of the guilty. The several charges, 
on which the demands for redress were founded, 
had been publicly known to all for some time, and 
were again announced to them They did not 
deny any of these charges; they offered no expla- 
nation, nothing in extenuation of their conduct; 
but contumaciously refased to hold any inter- 
course with the commander of the “Cyane,.” By 
their obstinate silence, they seemed rather desir- 
ous to provoke chastisement than to escape it. 

There is ample rearon to believe that this con- 
duct of wanton defiance, on their part, is imputed 
chiefly to the delusive idea that the American 
government would be deterred from punishing 
them, throngh fear of displeasing a formidable for- 
eign power, which, they presumed to think, looked 
with complacency upon their aggressive and in- 
sulting de t towards the United States. 
The “Cyane” at length fired upon the town. Be- 
fore much injury had been done, the fire was 
twice suspended, jn order to afford an opportunity 
for an arrangement; but this was declined. Most 
of the buildings of the place, of little value gene- 
rally, were, in the sequel, destroyed ; but, owing to 
the considerate precautions taken by our naval 
commander, there was no destruction of life. 

When the “Cyane” was ordered io Central 
America, it was eonfidently hoped and expected 
would arise for “a resort to vio- 
lence and destruction of property and jose of 
life,” Instructions to that effect were giyen to 


- her commander. And no extreme act would have 


been requisite had not the people themselves, by 
their extraordinary conduct in the affair, frustrated 
all the possible mild es for obtaining satis- 
faction. A withdtawal from the place, the object 
of his visit entirely defeated, would, under the cir- 
comstances in which the commander of the Cyane 


It certainly 
to me if the ob- 
jects of the “Cyane’s” mission could have been 
consummated without any act of public force; but 
the arrogant contumac 
it impossible to avoi 
break up their establishment, or to leave them 


ly passing over the Nicaragua route. 
would have been most sati 


the alternative, cither to 


impressed with the ides that might perse- 
vere with impunity in a cereer of insolence and 


This transaction has been the subject of com- 
plaint on the part of some foreign powers, and has 
been characterized with more of harshness than of 
justice. If comparisons were to be instituted. it 
would nat be difficult to present repeated instances 
in the history of States, standing in the very front 
of modern civilization, where communities, far 
less offending and more defenceless than Greytown, 
have been chastised with much greater severity, 
and where not cities ouly have been laid in ruin, 
but human life bas been recklessly sacrificed, and 
the blood of the innocent made profusely to mingle 
with that of the guilty. 

Passing from foreign to domestic affairs, your 
attention is naturally directed to the financial con- 
dition of the country—always a subject of general 
interest. For complete and exact information re- 
garding the finances, and the various branches of 
the public service connected therewith, I refer you 
to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
from which it will appear, that the amount of 
revenue during the last fiscal year, from all sources, 
was seventy-three million five hundred and forty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and five dollars; and 
that the public expenditures for the same period, 
exclusive of payments on account of the public 
debt, amounted to fifty-one million eighteen thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-nine dollars. During 
the same period, the payments made in redemp- 
tion of the pablic debt, including interest and pre- 
mium, amounted to twenty-four million three hun- 
@red and thirty-six thousend three hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

To the sum total of the receipts of that year is 
to be added a balance remaining in the Treasury 
at the commencement thereof, amounting to twenty- 
one million nine hundred and forty-two thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two dollars; and at the 
close of the same year, a corresponding balance 
amounting to twenty million one hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars of receipts above expenditures, also 
remained in the Treasary. Although, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, the re- 
ceipts of the current fiscal year are not likely to 
equal in amount those of the last, yet they will un- 
doubtedly exceed the amount of expenditures by 
at least fifieen millions of dollars. I shall, there. 
fore, continue to direct that the surplus revenue be 
applied, so far as it can be judiciously and economi- 
cally done, to the reduction of the public debt, 
the amount of which, at the commencement of the 
last fiscal year, was 67,340,L28 dollars; of which 
there had been paid on the 20th day of Novem. 
ber, 1854, the sum of 22,365,172 dollars; leaving 
a balance of outstanding public debt of only 
44,975,456 dollars, redeemable at different periods 
within fourteen years. There are aleo remnants 
of other government stocks, meet of which are 
already due, and on which the interest has ceased, 
but which have not yet been presented for puy- 
ment, amounting to 233,179 dollars. This state- 
ment exhibits fact, that the annual income of 
the governinent greatly exceeds the amount of its 
public debt, which latter remains unpaid, only be- 
cause the time of payment has not yet matured, 
and it cannot be discharged at once, except at the 
option of public creditors, who prefer to retain the 
securities of the United States; and the other fact, 
not less striking, that the annual revenue from all 
sources exceeds, by many millions of dollars, the 
amount needed for a prudent and economical ad- 
ministration of the Government. 

The estimates presented to Con from the 
different Executive Departments, at the last ses- 
sion, amounted to $38,406,581; and the appropria- 
tiuns made, to the sum of $58,116,958. Of this 
excess of appropriations over estimates, however, 
more than $20,000,000 was applicable to extra- 
ordinary objects, having no reference to the usual 
annual expenditures. Among these objects, was 
embraced $10,000,000 to meet the third article of 
the treaty between the United States and Mexico; 
so that, in fact, for objects of ordinary expenditure, 
the appropriations were limited to considerably less 
than $50,000,000. I therefore renew my recom- 
mendation for a reduction of the duty on imports. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
sents a series of tables, showing the operation of the 
revenue system for several successive years, and as 
the general principle of reduction of duties with a 
view to revenue and not protection, may now be re- 
garded as the settled policy of the country, I trust 
that little difficulty will be encountered in settling 
the details of a measure to that effect. 

In connexion with this subject, I recommend a 
change in the laws, which recent experience has 
thown to be essential to the protection of the govern- 
ment. ‘There is no express provision of law, requir- 
ing the records and papers of a public character, of 
the several officers of the government, to be left in 
their offices for the use of their successors, nor any 
provision declaring it felony on their part to make 
false entries in the books, or return false accounts. 
In the absence of such express provision by law, the 
outgoing officers, in many instances, have claimed 
and exercised the right to take into their own pos- 
session, important books and papers, on the ground 
that these were their private property; and have 
placed them beyond the reach of the government. 
Conduct of this character, brought in several in- 
stances to the notice of the present Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, naturally awakened his suspicion, and 
resulted in the disclosure that at four ports, namely, 
Oswego, Toledo, Sandusky, and Milwaukie, the 
treasury had, by false entries, been defrauded, with- 
in the four years next preceding March 1853, of the 
sum of one hundred and ninety-eight thousand dol- 
lars. ‘The great difficulty with which the detection 
ol these frauds has been attended, in consequence of 
the abstraction of books and papers by the retiring 
officers, and the facility with which similar frauds 
in the public service may be perpetrated, render the 
necessity of new legal enactmcats, in the respects 
above referred to, quite obvious. 

For other material modifications of the revenue 
laws which seem to me desirable, I refer you to the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. That re- 
port, and the tables which accompany it, furnish 
ample proofs of the solid foundation on which the 
financiul security of the country rests, and of the 
salutury influence of the independent treasury sys- 
tem upon commerce and all monetary operations. 

‘The experience of the last year furnishes addi- 
tional reasons, I regret tu say, of a painful charac. 
ter, for the recommendation heretofore made, to pro- 
vide fur increasing the military furee employed in 
the territory inhabited by the Indians. The set- 
tlers on the frontier have suffered much from the 
incursions of predatory bands, and large parties of 
emigrants to our Pacific possessions have been mas. 
sucred with impunity. The recurrence of such 
scenes can only be prevented by teaching these 
wild tribes the power of, and their responsibility to, 
the United States. 

From the garrisons of our frontier posts, it is os 
possible to detach troops in small bodies; and thoug 
these have on all occasions displayed a gallantry 
and a stern devotion to duty, which, on a larger 
field, would have commanded universal admiration, 
they have usually snffered severely in these con- 
flicts with superior numbers, und have sometimes 
been entirely sacrificed. All the disposable force 
of the army is already employed on this service, and 
is known to be wholly inadequate to the protection 
which should be afforded. 

The public mind of the country has been recently 
shocked by the savage atrocities committed upon 
defenceless emigrants and border settlements, and 
hardly less by the unnecessary destruction of valua- 
ble lives, where inadcquate detachments of troops 
have undertaken to furnish the needed aid, With. 
out increase of the military force, these scenes will 
be repeated, it is to be feared, on a larger scale, and 
with more disastrous consequences. Congress, I 
um sure, will perceive that the plainest duties and 
responsibilities of guvernment are invulved in this 
question, and I doubt not that prompt action may 
be confidently anticipated when delay must be at- 
tended by such fearful hazards, 

The bill of the last session, providing for an in- 
crease of the pay of the rank and file of the army 
has had beneficial results, not only in facilitating 
enlis tments, but in obvious improvement in the class 
of inen who enter the service. 

I regret that corresponding consideration was not 
bestowed on the officers, who, in view of their char- 
acier and services, and the expenses to which they 
ure necessarily subject, receive at present what is, 
in my judgment, inadequate compensation. 

The valuable services constantly rendered by the 
army, and its inestimable importance, as the nu- 
cleus around which the volunteer forces of the na- 
tion can promptly gather in the hour of danger, suf- 
ficiently attest the wisdom of maintaining « mili. 
tary peace establishment ; but the theory of our sys- 
tem and the wise practice under it, require that any 
proposed augmentation, in time of peace, be only 
commensurate with our extended limits and frontier 
relatioos, 

While scrupulously adhering to this principle, I 
find, in existing circumstances, a necessity for in- 
crease ofour military force, and it is believed that 
four new regiments, two of infantry and two of 
mounted men, will be sufficient to meet the present 
exigency. If it were necessary carefully to weigh 
the cost in a case of such urgency, it would be shown 
that the additional expense would be comparatively 
light. 

*With the increase of the numerical force of the 
army should, I think, be combined certain measures 
of reform in its organic arrangement and adminis- 
tration. The present organization is the resalt of 
partial legislation, often directed to special objects 
and interests; and the laws regulating rank and 
command, having been adopted many years ago 
from the British eode, are not always applicable to 
our service. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the sy«tem should be deficient in the symmetry aod 
simplicity essential to the harmonious working of 
its several parts, and require a careful revision. 

The present organization, by maintaining large 
staff corps or departments, separates many officers 
from that close connexion with troops, and those ac- 
tive duties in the field, which are deemed requisite 
to qualify them for the varied responsibilities of high 
counmand. Were the duties of the army staff mainly 


by: officers detached from their regi: 
ments, tis, believed that the special service would 
be equally wall performed, and the discipline and 
instruction of the army ba im . While due 
regard to the security of the rights of officers, and to 
the nice sense of honour which shoald be cultivated 
among them, would seem to ¢xact compliance with 
the established rule uf promotion in ordinary cases, 
still it can hardly be doubted that the range of pro. 
motion by selection, which is now practically con- 
fined to the grade of general officera, might be some- 
what extended with benefit to the public service. 
Observance of the rule of reniority sometimes 
leads, especially in time of peace, to the promotion 
of officers who, after meritorious and even distin- 
guished service, may have been rendered by age or 
infirmity incapable of performing active duty, and 
whose advancement, therefore, would tend to im- 
pair the efficiency of the army. Suitable provision 
tor this class of officers, by the creation of a retired 
list, would remedy the evi!, without wounding the 


just pride of men who, by past services, have es- 


tablished a claim to high consideration. In again 
comroending this measure to the favourable consid- 
eration of Congress, | would suggest that the power 
of placing officers on the retired list be limited to 
one ycar, 

The practical operation of the measures would 
thus be tested, and if, alter the lapse of years, there 
should be occasion to renew the provision, it can be 
reproduced with any improvements which experi- 
ence may indicate. ‘The present organization of 
the artillery into regiincots is liable to obvious ob- 
jections. The service of artillery is that of batteries, 
und an organization of batteries into a corps of 
artillery would be more consistent with the nature 
of their duties. A large purt of the troops now 
called artillery are, and have been, on duty as infan- 
try; the distinction between the two arms being 
merely nominal, ‘This nominal! artillery in our ser. 
vice is entirely disproportionate to the whole force, 
and greater than the wants of the country demand. 
I therefore commend the discontinuance of a dis- 
tinetion, which has no foundation in either the arms 
used, or the’character of the service expected to be 
pertormed, . 

In connection with the ition for the increase 
of the army, | have presented the suggestions with 
regard to certain measures of reform, as the comple- 
ment of a system, which would produce the happicst 
results from a given expenditure, and which I hope 
may attract the early attention, and be deemed 
worthy of the of Congress. 

The recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
having reference to more ainple provisions for the 
discipline and general improvement in the charac- 
ter of seamen, and for the re-organization and gra- 
duul increase of the navy, | deem eminently worthy 
of your favourable consideration. The principles 
which have cyntrolled our policy in relation to the 
permanent military force by sea and land, are sound, 
consistent with the theory of our system, and should 
by no means be disregarded. 

But, limiting the force to the obj particularly 
set forth in the preceding part of this message, we 
should not overlook the present magnitude and pros- 
pective extension of our commercial marine, nor fail 
to give due weight to the tact that, besides the two 
thousand miles of Atlantic seaboard, we have now 
a Pacific coast, stretching from Mexico to the Bri- 
tish possessions in the north, teeming with wealth 
and enterprise, and demanding the constant pre- 
sence of ships.of war. 

The augmentation of the navy has not kept pace 
with the daties properly and profitably assigned to 
it in time of peace, and it is inadequate for the large 
field of its operations, not merely in the present but 
still more in the progressively increasing exigencies 
of the wealth and commerce of the United States. I 
cordially approve of the proposed apprentice system 
for our national vessels, recommended by the Secre- 
tarv of the Navy. 

The occurrence, during the list few months, of 
marine disasters of the must tragic nature, involving 
great loss of human life, has produced intense emo- 
tiuns of sympathy and sorrow throughout the coun- 
try. It may well be doubted whether all these ca. 
lamitous events ure wholly attributable to the 
necessary and inevitable dangers of the sea. The 
merchants, mariners, and ship- builders of the United 
States are, it is true, unsurpassed in far-reaching 
enterprise, skill, intelligence, and courage, by any 
others in the world. But, with the increasing 
amount of our commercial tonnage in the aggre- 
gate, and the larger size and improved equipment 
of the ships now constructed, a deficiency in the 
supply of reliable seamen begins to be very seriously 

felt. 

‘The meonvenience may, perhaps, be met, in part, 
by due regulation for the introduction, into our mer- 
chant ships, of indentured apprentices; which, while 
it would ufford uselul and eligible occupation to nu- 
merous young men, would have a tendency to raise 
the chasacter of seamen as a class. And it is de- 
serving of serious reflection, whether it may not be 
desirable to revise the existing laws for the main. 
tenance of discipline at sea, upon which the security 
of life and property on the ocean must to so great 
an extent depend. Although much attention has 
already been given by Congress, to the pruper con- 
struction and arrangement of steam vessels, and all 
passenger ships, still it is believed that the achieve- 
ments of science and mechanical! skill in this direc- 
tion have not heen exhausted. No good reason 
exists for the marked distinction, which appears 
upon our statues between the laws for protecting 
life and property at sea, and those for protectin 
them on land. In most of the States severe peel 
ties are provided to punish conductors of trains, 
engineers, and others employed in the transportation 
of persons by railway, or by steamboats on rivers. 

Why should not the same principle be applied to 
acts of insubordination, cowardice, or other miscon- 
duct on the part of masters and mariners, producing 
injury or death to passengers on the high seas, be- 
youd the jurisdiction of any of the States, and where 
such delinquencies can be reached only by the pow- 
er of Congress? The whole subject is earnestly 
commended to your consideration, 

The report of the Postmaster General, to which 
are referred for many interesting details in re. 

ation to this important and rapidly extending branch 

of the publie service, shows that the expenditures of 
the year ending June 30, 1854, including $133,483 
of balance due to foreign offices, amounted to 
$3,710,907. The gross receipts during the same 
period amounted to $6,955,586: exhibiting an ex- 
penditure over income of $1,755,321, and a diminu- 
tion of deficiency, as compared with last year, of 
$361,756. 

The increase of the revenue of the department, 
for the year ending June 30, 1854, over the preced- 
ing year, was nine hundred and seventy thousand 
three hundred and ninety-nine dollars. No propor- 
tionate increase, however, can be anticipated for 
the current year, in consequence of the act of Con. 
gress of June 23, 1854, providing for increased 
compensation to all postmasters. From these state. 
ments, it is apparent that the Post Office Depart. 
ment, instead of defraying its expenses, according 
to the design at the time of its creation, is now, and 
under existing laws must continue to be, to no small 
extent, a charge upon the general treasury. 

‘The cost of mail transportation, during the year 
ending June 30, 1854, exceeds the cost of the pre- 
ceding year by four hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand and seventy-four dollars. I again call your 
attention to the subject of mail transportation by 
ocean sleamers,and commend the suggestions of 
the Postmaster-General to your early attention. 

During the last fiscal year eleven millions seventy 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-five acres of the 
public lands have been surveyed, and cight million 
one hundred and ninety thousand and seventeen 
acres brought into market. The number of acres 
sold is seven million thirty-five thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five, and the amount reccived there. 
for nine million two hundred and eight-five thou. 
sand five hundred and thirty three dollars, ‘The ag- 
gregate amount of lands sold, located under military 
scrip and land warrants, selected as swamp lands 
by States, and by locating under grants for roads, is 
upwards of twenty-three inillions of acres. 

The increase of lands sold, over the previous year, 
is about six millions of acres; and the sales during 
the two first quarters of the current year, present 
the extraordinary result of five anda half millions 
sold, exceeding by nearly four millions of acres the 
sales of the corresponding quarters of the last year, 
thus increasing toan extent unparalleled during any 
like period im our past history, the amount of revenue 
provided from this source lor the Federal Treasury. 


The commendable policy of the government, in 
relation to setting apart public domain for those who 
have served their country in time of war, is illustra- 
ted by the fact, that since 1790, no kess than thirty 
millions of acres have been applied to this object. 

The suggestions, which I submitted in my an- 
nual message of lust year, in reference to grants of 
land in aid of the construction of railways, were less 
full and explicit than the magnitude of the subject 
and subsequent developments would seem to render 
proper and desirable. Of the soundness of the prin. 
ciple then asserted with regard to the limitation of 
the power of Congress, I entertain no doubt; but 
in its application it is not enough that the value of 
lands im a@ particular locality may be enhanced ; 
that in fact a larger amount of money may proba- 
bly be received, in a given time, for alternate sec- 
tions, than could have been realized for all the sec- 
tions, without the impulse and influence of the pro- 
posed improvements. 

A prudent proprietor Jooks beyond limited sec- 
tions of his domain, beyond present results, to the 
ultimate effect which a particular line of policy is 
likely to prodace upon all his possessions and inter- 
esis. The Government, which is trustee in this 
matter, for the people of the States, is bound to take 
the same wise and comprehensive view. Prior to 
and daring the last se:sion of Congress, upwards of 
thirty millions of acres of Jand were withdrawn from 
public sale with a view to applications for grants of 
thix character pending before Congress. 

A carefal review of the whole subject led me to 
direct that all such orders be «abrogated, and the 
lands restored to market; and instructions were iin- 
mediately givéh to that effect. The applications at 
the last session contemplated the construction of 
more than five thousand miles of road, and grants to 
the amount of nearly twenty millions of acres of the 
public domain, 

Even admitting the right on the part of Con- 
gress to be unquestionable, it i= quite clear that the 


grants would be productive of good, and 


not evil? The different projects are for 
the present, to eleven States of this Uniog, and one 
Territory, The reasons assigned for the granta, 
show that it is proposed to put the works speedily 
in process of constraction. When we reflect, that 
since the commencement of railways in the United 
States, stimulated as they have been by the large 
dividends realized from the earlier works over the 
great thoroughfares, and between the most impor- 
tant points of commerce and population, encour. 
aged by State legislation, and pressed forward by 


1900 miles have been com pleted in all the States, in 
@ quarter of a century;—when wo see the ori 
menced and 


tendeacy Is it 
wise to augment this excess by encouraging hopes 
of sudden wealth expected to flow from magnifi. 
cent schemes dependent upon the action of Con- 
gress? 

Does the spirit, which has produced such results, 
need to be stimulated or checked? Is it not the 
better rule to leave private en- 
terprise, regulated, and, w expedient, ai 
the co-operation of States? by pet 


struction of railroads, which, in extent, will equal, 
exclusive of the great Pacific road and all its 
branches, nearly one-third of the entire length of 
such works, now completed, in the United States, 
and which cannot cost, with equipments, less than 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The 
dangers likely to result from combinations of inte- 
rests of this character, can hardly be over esti- 


mated. 

But independently of these considerations, where 
is the accurate knowledge, the comprehensive in- 
telligence, which shall discriminate between the 
relative claims of these twenty-cight proposed 
roada, in eleven States and one Territory. Where 
will you begin, and where end? If to cnable 
these companies to execute their proposed works, 
it is necessary that the aid of the government be 
primarily given, the policy will present a problem 
so comprchensive in ite bearings, and so important 
to our political and social -being, as to claim, 
in anticipation, the severest analysis. Entertain- 
ing these views, I recur with satisfaction to the 
experience and action of the last session of Con. 
gress, as furnishing assurance that the subject will 
not fail to elicit a careful re-examination and rigid 
scrutiny. 

It was my intention to present, on this occasion, 
some suggestions regarding internal improvements 
by the general government, which want of time at 
the close of the last session prevented my submit. 
ting on the return to the House of Repre-eniatives, 
with objections, of the bill entitled, “an act making 
appropriations for repair, rvation and comple- 
tion of certain public works heretofore commenced 
under authority of law;” but the apace in this 
communication already occupied with other matter 
of immediate public exigency constrains me to re. 
serve that subject for a special message, which will 
be submitted to the two houses of Congress at an 
early day. 

Te judicial establishment of the United States 
requires modification, and certain reforma in the 
manner of conducting the legal business of the 
government are also much needed: but as I have 
addressed you upon both of these subjects at length 
before, I have only to call your attention to the 
suggestions then made. 

My former recommendations, in relation to suit- 
able provision for various objects of deep interest 
to the inhabitants of the District of Columbia, are 
renewed. Many of the objects partake largely of 
a national character, and are important independ- 
ently of their relation to the prosperity of the only 
considerable organized community in the Union 
entirely unrepresented in Congress. 

I have thus presented suggestions on such sub. 
jects as appear to me to be of particular interest or 
importance, and therefore most worthy of con- 
sideration during the short remaining period al- 
lotted to the labours of the present Congress. 

Our forefathers of the thirteen United Colonies, 
in acquiring their independence, and in founding 
this Republic of the United States of America, 
have devolved on us, their descendants, the great. 
est and the most noble trust ever committed to the 
hands of man, imposing upon all, and especially 
such as the public will may have invested, for the 
time being, with political functions, the most sacred 
obligations. 

We have to maintain inviolate the great doctrine 
of the inberent right of popular self-government; to 
reconcile the largest liberty of the individual citizen, 
with complete security of the public order ; to ren- 
der cheerful obedience to the Jaws of the land, to 
unite in enforcing their execution, and to frown 
indignantly on all combinations to resist them ; to 
harmonize a sincere and ardent devotion to the in- 
stitutions of religious faith with the most universal 
religious toleration; to preserve the rights of all 
by causing each to respect those of the other; to 
carry forward every social improvement to the ut. 
termost limit of human perfectibility, by the free 
action of mind upon mind, not by the obtrusive in. 
tervention of misapplied forces to uphold the inte- 
grity and guard the limitations of our organic law; 
to preserve sacred from all touch of usurpation, as 
the very palladium of our political salvation, the 
reserved powers of the several States and of the 
people; to cherish, with loyal feaity aud dcvuted 
affection, this Union, as the only sure foundation 
on which the hopes of civil liberty rest; to admin- 
ister government with vigilant integrity and rigid 
economy ; to cultivate peace and friendship with 
foreign nations, and to demand and exact equal 
justice from all, but to do wrong to none; to eschew 
intermeddling with the national policy and the do- 
mestic repose of other governments, and to repel it 
from our own; never to shrink from war when the 
rights and the honour of the country call us to 
aris, but to cultivate in preference the arts of 
peace, seek enlargement of the rights of neutrality, 
and elevate and liberalize the intercourse of na- 
tions; and by such just and honourable means, and 
such only, whilst exalting the condition of the Re- 
public, to assure to it the legitimate influence and 
the benign authority of a great example amongst 
all the powers of Christendom. 

Under the solemnity of these convictions, the 
blessing of Almighty God is earnestly invoked to 
attend upon your deliberations, and upon all the 
counsels and acts of the government, to the end 
that, with common zeal and common efforts, we 
may, in humble submission to the Divine will, co. 
operate for the promotion of the supreme good of 


these United States, 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
Wasuineoton, Dec, 4th, 1854. 


yer MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE—By Mrs. 8. 
G. Ashton. With an Introduction, by Rev. A. 
L. Stone. 

This captivating volume brings you into commu- 
nion with the Mothers of Antiquity, the women im- 
mortalized in sacred story—the Mothers of our race. 
It is most interesting to trace their history through 
a period of thousands of years, from Eve in Para- 
dise to Eunice the mother of Timothy at Lystra. 
The Contents of this beautifully written volume are 
as follows: 

1. The Bible. 2. The Mothers of the Bible. 
3. Eve. 4. Other Antideluvian Mothers. 5. Sarah 
and Hagar. 6. The Wife of Lot. 7. Rebekah. 
8. Leah and Rachel. 9. Jochibid. 10. The Mo- 
thers of Israel in Egypt. 11. Zipporah. 12. The 
Mothers of Israel at Horeb. 13. The Widowed 
Mothers of Israel at Horeb. 14. Naomi and Ruth. 
15. Hannah. 16. Ichabod’s Mother. 17. The Mo- 
ther of Samson. 18. Rizpah. 19. Bathsheba. 
20. Abigail. 21. The Mother of Rehoboam. 22. The 
Mother of Abijah. 23. Jezebel. 24. Athalia. 
25. The Widow of Zariphath. 26. The Shumanite. 
27. The Mother of Job’s Children. 28. Elizabeth. 
29. Mary. 30. The Widow of Nain. 31. The Sy- 
ro Phenician Mother. 32. The Grandmother and 
Mother of Timothy. 

The book is elegantly printed, and bound in va- 
rious styles, and containing a beautiful steel plate 
Engraving, from an original design by Billings, re- 
presenting the Meeting of Abijah and David. 

Price, plain, $1.25; full gilt, $1.75; half calf, 

2.50 


"JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
dec 2—4t 117 Washington street, Boston. 


EW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS.—In inviting 
the attention of parents and teachers, as well 
as of children and youth, to a number of books just 
published by the American Sunday-School Union, 
we feel strong confidence that they will not be dis- 
appointed in their appearance or character. The 
following are the titles of some of them : 
School-Days Reviewed, 180 18mo. We 
know not how any one can read thie volume with- 
out profit. It exhibitsin a direct and striking man- 
ner the operation of principles which enter into all 
the transactions of life, and furnishes lessons of 
practical wisdom of which-no one can safely be ig- 
norant. 


Alice Clifford and her Day-Dreams. 208 pages, 
18mo. Embellished with several original engrav- 
in.s. This isan a work, happily designed to 
show the evil and folly of neglecting plain present 
duties, while dreaming of g to be dune in cir- 
cumstances that may never occur. 


The Living Temple; or, Memoir of Jane Bethel. 
90 pages, 18mo. A deeply interesting, unvaruished 
history of a patient sufferer in very humble life ; il- 
lustrating in a most impressive manoer, the power 
ae divine grace and the present value of a Christian 

pe. 

Alfred Raymond; or, A Mother’s Influence 
Blessed. 90 pages, I8mo. No one can read this 
little volume without a renewed conviction that of 
all human influences nove exceeds in strength and 
depth that of a faithful mother. 

Laura’s Impulses. 103 pages, 18mo. Few vol- 
umes of the same size contain more valuable in- 
struction, or furnish it in as lively and highly enter- 
taining a narrative. If half as many copies are cir- 
culated ae there are persons who need its counsels, 
it will be something to tell of in the annals-of bibli- 
ography. 

The Warning from the Oak. 172 pages, 18mo. A 
concise and instructive history of the rebellion of 
Absalom ; interspersed with many suggestions aod 
reflections. 

The Child in the Street and the Child on the Farm; 
or, Irish Amy. 312 pages, 18mo. With fine em- 
bellishments. 46 cents. An exceedingly interest 
ing and seasonable narrative, combining facts 
incidents which came under the author’s own ob- 
servation, and which ere illustrate common 
errors in social and domestic life. a , A 
Fanny Graham; or, A Peep st Heart. 
Story for Children. By the author of “* Sess Life,” 
Rosas Childhood,” &c. 50 pages, 15mo. 


For sale at the goclETY’S BUILDINGS, 
dec 316 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


ivered to any part the. city. 
TOUNG LADIES BOARD 


healthy, quiet, and retired, known as the former 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Westbtook. 


' permit me to refer to them; 
and also to the editor of the Christian Observer (Rev. 
Dr. Converse), No. 48 South Fourth street, Phila- 


delphia. 
N. CONVERSE. 
SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of this lastitatioa 
prepared for College, or for a business |ife. 
per annum. Moderna languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
Fraace, who resides ian the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For or information, address 
- THOMAS W. CATTELL, Principals 
Rev. WM. C, CATTELL, 
sep 2—6m* 
OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is — to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two ions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday is 
May, the other on the first Wedaesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Penasylvania. 
aug 12—tf 
ew JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qoalified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any basi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 

. per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. T inter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theologica! Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 

. Of thie well known Irvtitution, situated six 
miles from the Perryville and eight miles from the 
Mifflin station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will 
commence on the Ist of November next. It affords 
every facility to young men preparing either for 
business or for the higher classes in our best Col- 
leges. In point of health and beautiful scenery, it 
has many advantages. Its location is in the coun- 
try, with few, if any, temptations to vice and dis 
sipation. The religious influences and exercises of 
the Institution are all the most anzious parent 
could desire. 

Texms—$55 per session of five months, payable 
quarterly in advance. Light and fuel extra. 

For Catalogues, or further information, address 
(post-paid) 

J. H. SHUMAKER, A. M., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Penney! vania, 
oct 14—13t 


mus & Nixen intend always to have on sale « 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cush- 
ions; Mohair Plush and Silk Velvet for Pulpit 
Cushions; Carpeting of every description ; Cocos 
Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibule; Com- 
munion Damask and Napkins; Tafts, Gimps, and 
Trimmings of every kind; aleo, Carled Hair; also, 
Patent Felt for Cashions, a new article, cheaper 
and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and is not subject to moth orany 
other vermin. No. 21 Park Place, and 
june 10—6m* 18 Murray street, New York. 


EWS FOR SALE.—For sale in Arch street Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, of which the 
Rev. Charlies Wadsworth is pastor, a choice of Pews 
Nos. 107 or 107}, eligibly located, the owner hav- 
ing use for one only. For address, apply at the of 
fice of the Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. aug 26—«f 


ANTED, A PRINCIPAL FOR AN ACADE- 
MY.—In behalf of the Proprietors, applica- 
tions for the situation as Principal of Cumberland 
Academy is solicited. It is a mixed Classical and 
Scientific School ; but the male and female depart- 
ments are taught in detached buildings. There isa 
sufficient Laboratory, with an excellent chemical 
and philusophical apparatus attached to the Instita- 
tion. The School is now in a very rous coa- 
dition, and the village of Summerville, its location, 
is pleasant and unquestionably healthy. Other du- 
tios beyond his control, compels the present Prin- 
cipal to resign his charge of the Institution. 
Applications, stating church connexion, and with 
tuitable recommendations, addressed to Mr. M. 
McKay, Col. A. Murchison, Col. A. 8. McNeill, 
Summerville, Cumberland county, North Carolina, 
will meet with immediate attention. 
dec 2—4t J.C. McNAIR, Principal. 


A MALE TEACHER WANTED—For the Ger 

mn Valley Parochial School. Mast bea pious 
man; ability to teach the Languages not required. 
One who can teach or has some knowledge of Vo- 
cal-Music preferred. A married man can be fur- 
nished with a house. Location permanent. For 
further particulars address. 

Rev. G. VAN ARTSDALEN, 
Valley, Morris county, New Jersey. 
ec 


ANTED.—A young man, a graduate of Jeffer- 

son College, wishes a situation as Teacher. 

He has had considerable experience in teaching, and 

is prepared to give instruction in all the branches 

pertaining to a Classical, Mathematical, and Scien- 

tific education. Testimonials of the highest order 
will be furnished. Address ** PHILO,” 


nov 26—4t* 


EV. DR. DUFF’S PORTRAIT.—The fine large 
steel engraved Portrait of this eminent Chris- 
tian missionary, taken from Brady’s daguerreotype, 
is now ready. Engraved by A. H. Ritchie, ia finest 
style of line, mezzotint, and stipple; size (inde- 
pendent of margin), 12 by 15 inches. Those desir- 
ing a handsome and correct likeness of Dr. Duff, 
can have one sent to them, free of charge, by send- 
ing their order, accompanied with the amount for 
the style which they prefer. 


Proofs, on India paper, before letters, - 5 
Proofs, on India paper, after letters, - 3 
Plain impressions, - - = -« 
A. H. RITCHIE & CO., 
oct 28—tf 23 Chambers street, New York. 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
stood two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is ane 
of the most vigorous runners io cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
herds running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for .he garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gretis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of ene post 
age stamp. 7 Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and 985 Broadway, New 
York, by | 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, end their paper will 
be sent to them aecordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all srrearages are pai., xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. —Por 1S lines, firet inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. Por 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made ia advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
Witb an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. as 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

OP The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be’ pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always pesi-paid, 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. & CO. 


No. 144 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
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{\HURCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore. 


Box 34 West Greenville, Mercer county, Penn’a. | 
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